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TWO WIDOWS versus TWO MAJORS. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE TWO MAJORS—WIDOW versus WIDOW—-DOT TEMPLETON 
GOES SPLITS WITH TRELAWNEY. 


“ Qui hy?” 

“ Huzoor !” 

“ Well, wo syce ubbi nahin aya?” 

“ Obbi thé nahin ayah, Huzoor.”’ 

¢ D—n !” 

“ What's the row?” This from another man in another 
long chair close by. 

“That brute of a Madrasee syce of mine went with a 
chit at twelve ; it’s now three nearly, and he’s not turned 


up.” 
e Where—to the Templetons ?” 

“Yes; I’m due there at four, and unless ‘Mamma’ gets 
my chit before I show my nose, there’ll be a devil of a row.” 
“T thought you had dropped all that sors of thing, Tre.” 

‘All what sort of thing ?” 

“Why, footling after the mother when the daughter will 
have you for the asking.” 

“ Dear/boy, you don’t know how I’m situated. Fact is I’ve 
not come to a decision ; they’re both awfully fetching, after 
their respective fashions, but, hang it all! between the two, 
and with my mind not made up, I’m like a ship with Scylla 
and Charybdis on each bow.” 
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“ But do you think ‘ Mamma’ is sweet on you, with a view 
to cutting Dot out, I mean?” 

“Can't say; they try and outdo each other, manceuvre 
and circumvent each other, and play the very dickens. I 
tell you I've a lively time of it, Jack.” 

“Out the whole concern and go to the hills,” suggested 
Jack. 

“And leave the coast clear for you? Pas si béte, old 
cock !” 

“ Ha, ha! never fear, I’m in no particular hurry ; besides, 
from the little I've seen of them, I lean towards the 
mother, while you prefer the girl, I know.” 

“Well, Zam in a hurry, and I'll have one or other before 
long.” 

“ But, I say, Tre.” 

“ Hullo!” 

‘Do you know anything about them ?” 

“‘T only know I travelled up with them from that junction 
near . Zadras when we first came, that they've been living 
at the * Lyall’ ever since, that I see a good deal of them, 
that they deny all other visitors when I’m there, that 
I'm deuced spooney—with which, blowed if I can tell yet,— 
and that as soon as I can come to a decision I’m going in 
for one of them.” 

“ They’ve never let out anything about themselves ? ” 

“ Devil a word—beyond that they’re widows.” 

“Rum! How old are they, think you?” asked Jack Mayne. 

‘There's the rub; I defy anyone to tell—with accuracy 
at least—the mother’s as fresh-looking as the daughter, 
and the daughter's as plump as the mother. There must be 
twenty years difference, more or less. The fun of it is, too, 
they rig out alike, and both are widows of the same name ; 
that’s what stumps me,” 

“Not difficult to account for, Tre. The girl must have 
married a man of the same name, not necessarily a connecs< 
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tion. As to their being widows, the species is common 
enough all over the world.” 

“Very possible. But here's the blooming Rameswamy 
with the reply. Dekko! Alum Khan,” he exclaimed to his 
Punjabi servant ; “iss séla ko lay kurkay dé ldth lagdo.” 

Whether Alum Khan administered the kicks to the pariah 
horsekeeper or not, does not concern us, but ‘the chit he 
brought does: it ran thus— 

LyaLL Hore, 
Wednesday. 
My pEAR Mason TRELAWNEY, 
Come at half-past three instead of four. Dot will have gone 
shopping by then. 


aw 


M. A. TEMPLETON. 


Yours sincerely, 


‘There ! look at that, Jack,” throwing the note across to his 
friend. “That's the sort of thing that goes on : evidently she 
managed to get hold of my note unknown to her daughter, 
and she writes and tells me to drop in when she’s alone.” 

“ Artful, eh? But perhaps the daughter is as scheming; 
she may try and checkmate her frisky dam.” 

“The girl plainly knows nothing about it; she'll set out 
gaily on her shopping expedition, and Madame will look down 
the drive forme. However, I don’t mind ; an hour’s spooning 
with this one—all to ourselves too—may bring me to some sort 
of decision. I think after all it will be the girl, though—— 
The devil ! Who’s this?” and both men beat a precipitate re- 
treat inside, just as a knowing bay horse and high dogcart, 
with a very pretty woman driving, trotted up to the porch. 

“ Boy!” in a sweet, modulated voice. 

No answer. Alum Khan as well as Jack Mayne’s Hindu- 
stani bearer and the local hangers-on had, of course, sloped off 

to the servants’ quarters, to pump the tarrying horsekeeper 
and to smoke. 

A silence, during which Mayne from his side and Tre- 
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lawney from his peeped over the half-doors and obtained » 
view of the fair in the cart, who, like Patience on a monument, 
sits flicking her Waler’s ears, waiting for the “boy ’’ to ap- 
pear. Trelawney is desperately getting out of his pyjamas 
and into his clothes, while Mayne, in the other wing, whence 
he commands a view of his chum, indulges in pantomime at 
him through the open doors to hurry up. 

“Boy!!” This time a little louder, in a tone of mild sur- 
prise mingled with gentle remonstrance—the voice is very 
sweet. 

Another silence, till the horse coughs, and Trelawney, in 
reaching down a collar, unhitches his sword, which comes to 
the ground with a terrible clatter. Trelawney says “ D——n!” 
too audibly, Mayne nearly bursts with suppressed merriment 
on the other side, while the lady in the cart turns her head 
and says aloud, “So there’s some one in the house after 
all. Are you in, Major Trelawney ?” 

(Aloud) “One moment, Mrs. Templeton. I'll be out im- 
mediately.” (Sotto roce) “ Confound these Madras dhobies 
with their starch, making one’s shirts and collars like boards!” 
(Aloud) “ Won't you get out and sit down, Mrs. Templeton ? 
Tf you'll send your syce round to call the servants they will 
put a chair for you.” 

“ Pve no ‘syce’ as you callit. I sent him down to the 
shops to wait for me there.” 

(Aloud) “Oh! I’m so sorry! Then take one of the long 
ones if you don’t mind.” (Sotto voce) “Blast that fellow! 
where has he put my braces?” 

“ Long what?” 

** Long chairs ; there are two outside in the verandah.” 

“Twill, if you'll come and hold my horse.” 

At this Mayne exploded, and had to rush away through 
his bathroom into the back verandah, where he gave way to 
his mirth in audible tones, 
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“<Qh—ah—yes!” exclaimed Trelawney, struggling with 
his tie ; “ forgot you're alone ; awful shame making——” 

“Who's that laughing?” asked Mrs, Templeton. “ You've 
some one else in the house.” 

(Aloud) “That? Oh—ah! he’s my chum, Major Mayne ; 
don’t know what he has to laugh at, though.” (Sotto voce.) 
““Where’s a handkerchief? Ah, here you are. Good 
Lord ! what a place to put ‘em!” (Aloud.) “I intro- 
duced him, if you remember, at the Heera Bagh the other 
evening. (Sotto voce and angrily.) “You howling soor ! 
you budmdsh! you budzdth! kis wasti toom logue haztr 
nahin rhdthay,” &. &. This to Alum Khan, who now 
‘sneaked in redolent of hookah smoke. He had been franti- 
cally signalled to by Mayne from the back verandah, and was 
considerably surprised to find his master, while in the process 
of dressing, holding a colloquy with a Mem Sahzb seated in a 
dogeart outside, under the porch. 

“ Ten thousand apologies!” said Trelawney, at last hurry- 
ing out. “ Allow me to hand you down ; those beasts ”»—— 

“Don’t distress yourself. No, I won't get down, thanks, 
I suppose you are surprised at my coming here ?” 

“Not at all!” airily, as if it were the commonest thing in 
creation for pretty women in fetching costumes to drive up 
to his house in high dogearts. “The only thing is you took 
us by surprise.” 

“Same thing, isn’t it? You were ex deshabille weren't 
you?” 

“ Well—a—yes! We were not in fall fig, I confess.” 

“In pyjamas of comfort and slippers of ease ?” 

“ Pyjamas and slippers! Yes, I believe we were, but how 
do you know? We cleared out pretty sharp when we heard 
ryour wheels coming round the curve.” 

“Not sharp enough to prevent my catching a glimpse 
of you. One of you has left a garment behind him,” she 
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added, laughing and pointing to a long strip of xed silk lying: 
athwart the door-mat. 

“‘ My cummerbund, by Jove!” muttered Trelawnery, some- 
what confused. ‘“ But look here! what may I offer you? I’m 
afraid there’s nothing but whisky and soda in the house: 
oh—ah—and sherry! Will you havea glass of sherry ?” 

“Sherry! Faugh! No, Ill have a split whisky with 
you.” 

He stared. “ Why not have a whole one while you're 
about it?” he enquired, recovering himself. 

“No; I can only manage a split so soon after tiffin. Have 
you a baby soda? That'll do if you won’t go shares.” 

“ All we have are big bottles, but I shall be delighted to 
do a split with you. Qui hy?” 

“ Huzoor !” 

“ Whisky shurrdb, yek vildtee panee dé glass, aur burvuff.” 

“ Bahut ucha, Huzoor.” 

-“ How’s your mamma ? ” 

“ She’s all right, thanks, except for a headache.” 

“ Howspad! Overdid it last night at the Lancer al fresco?” 

“Expect she did. She should be giving up this sort of 
thing now, don’t you think so ?” 

“'Well—upon my word I don’t know,” he replied, staring 
vacantly apparently, but really in admiration at the lady’s 
excessively pretty feet and ankles, which, in all the glory of 
gold-embroidered open-work hose, and well-fitting Langtry 
shoes, were on a level with his eyes. “She is so well pre- 
served, you know ; no signs of running to seed or anything 
of that sort. All I know is she dances divinely.” 

“ As wellas I do?” 

“Well, yes—don’t be offended at my saying so.” 

“Qh, no! Besides, [like to hear people praising ‘Mamma.’ ” 

“ Ah, here come the materials for our split: say when,” 
proceeding to pour out the whisky. 
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‘No; hand it up here, I'll mix it as I like it: you dons 
take it strong, I know—you said so at the Gymkhana.” She 
poured in about a finger, added a lump of ice, and deftly 
opening the soda with the butt of her whip, emptied the 
contents into the tumbler. 

“A vous,’ she said, smiling roguishly down on him as 
she proceeded to drink. 

“By Jove! That’s right, you'll have a whole one after 
all. Here——” 

“No, no; a split is quite enough, thanks. I think I’ve 
had my share,” raising the tumbler and looking atit, “ Yes, 
now finish it,” handing it to him; “ turn, it round—more, 
more still! There! now toss it off.” 

He did so. Lady’s man and petticoat favourite as he was, 
this rather staggered him ; she had made him apply the glass 
to his lips at the very spot where hers had touched it ! 

“ Nice 2” 

“Nice!” he echoed, “ delicious! ” 

‘‘ Now, I’ve given you a lesson ; another time you have a 
split with a lady always get her to do as I have dong.” 

“What! always?” 

“Yes,” 

‘ But supposing the lady be old and ugly—Mrs. ee 
for instance.” 4 

“You're not the man to take a split with such as her, 
Major Trelawney. Look here—will you come to the shops 
with me ?” 

“Now? Awfully sorry; can’t, I’m afraid: I’ve an ap- 
pointment which I must keep.” 

“An appointment at this hour! Why, nothing commences 
till half-past five.” 

“T know, but I can’t put this one off.” - 


“ How provoking! Will you be at the tennis courts then ?” 
“T will.” 
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“ Play with me ?” 

“ With very great pleasure.” 

“Bring Major Mayne with you—for ‘ Mamma,’ you know.” 

“ Allright, we'll be there.” 

“ Au revoir, then. Don’t forget your lesson.” 

“With a pretty woman like your fair self, I won't.” 

She gave him another of her sweet smiles, unclipped her 
reins, and drove off, sitting well cornered on her high seat, 
and showing off her buxom yet graceful figure to the best 
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CHAPTER II. 


CHAFF——-MAYNE MORALIZES—TEA AND CHOCOLATE CREAMS 
WITH “MAMMA "—A KISS—~CAUGHT IN THE ACT, 


“ Wu, [’m blest!” exclaimed Mayne, emerging from his 
room in high glee. “Good asa play, ‘pon my Sam. I bet 
this is a new experience for you, Tre, veteran in the fields 
of Venus though you be—hah, hah, hah! hah, hah, hah!” 

“T don’t see the joke,” growled Trelawney, turning into 
the house, as the dogeart was lost to view. ‘“ Deuced awkward, 
though.” 

‘ What is?” 

“Why, everything ; that confounded what-do-you-call-it 
lying there, for instance,” kicking his silk cummerbund into 
the room. 

“ Well, I did my best. I got at your man as soon as ever 
Icould. I didn’t like to shout for fear of being heard. As 
might ho expected, not one of them was looking the right way. 
Your fellow was seated on a charpoy, pulling awaly at his 
hookah, I shook my fists, [ tore my hair, I danced, I 
capered ; and would have gone on doing so perhaps for the 
next hour had not that blooming cock happened to crow, 
which made one of them look round, and the rest was easy 
enough.” 

“The brutes! Yes; they’re always out of the way when 
most wanted.” 

“°Twas rich how you struggled with your clothes. Oh 
Lord ! Oh Lord! to see you stamping about, trying to button 
your collar! Id give a fiver to have it all over again. What 
were you muttering ahout ?” 
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“Cursing the dhoby and Alum Khan together—the 
“amount of starch they use down here’s a caution.” 

“ How did it taste, Tre ?” 

“How did what taste ? ” 

‘The split! “Iwas grand how she circumvented you there. 
I was watching you all the time. Which was she—the mother 
or daughter ? They’re so deuced like each other, and I’ve not 
seen them often.” 

“The daughter.” 

“ Let's see ; Mrs. D. Templeton, isn’t she ? ” 

“Suppose so, considering her mother calls her Dot 
Looked stunning, didn’t she ?”’ 

“Yes, ravishing. How some women know the wav to 
make most of their figures. Her'’s is superb—thing i. to 
know if it is ‘ pucca.’” 

‘‘ How ‘ pucca’? It’s self-evident surely, Jack.” 

“Tt is, but how does one know it’s not fixed up? We 
must see her in low for that.” 

“We'll get an opportunity before long, I expect. There 
are several events coming off soon: the Maharajah’s Fancy 
Ball to commence with. You've nothing to do this evening, 
Jack ?” 

“Not 1.” 

“ Right, for I promised to bring you with me to tennis. 
Time’s up, I'm off—I’ll be back by five or so, and we'll drive 
down together. Isay, Jack.” 

“Well ?” 

“ Hook on to the mother, will you ? I mean, play on her 
side and all-that sort of thing.” 

“All right ; I prefer her more solid attractions; not but 
that the daughter is a deuced fine woman, but I respect your 
weakness in that quarter, old chap. Ta ta! take care of 
yourself.” 

“Ta, tal” said Trelawney, cantering off. 
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“ Talk about women flinging their caps at fellows,” muttered 
Mayne, lighting a cheroot ; “the fair Dot takes the bull by 
the horns and no mistake, bearding old Tre in his den here, 
and making him finish a whisky and soda out of the same 
glass she had just put that aristocratic-looking beak of hers in, 
and touched with those rich red lips. Tre, my boy, I expect 
this jaunt of ours into the depths of the ‘ benighted’ will end 
disastrously for you at least, Who knows how / come out of 
it? She’s a stunner, the mother, from what I've seen of her. 
There'll be no harm cultivating her a bit; and, by gum! [ll 
do it.” 

“Pst! Here you dekko! I say,” said Trelawney, address- 
ing a durzee whom he saw seated in the verandah of the 
wing of Lyall’s occupied by the fair widows Templeton. 
Snip looked up at the horseman, but never moved. 

“ Hi you! yeh chittee Mem Sahib ko dao.” This in a louder 
key, and flourishing his visiting card the while. 

“Good gracious ! how ceremonious we are!” exclaimed a 
lady, pushing aside a chick and looking out. “ Couldn’t you 
have walked in without this preliminary flourish of trum- 
pets ? There, hitch your bridle over that post and come 
in, do.” 

She was a tall, buxom, and very handsome woman, with a 
florid complexion, a mass of touzled golden auburn hair, 
speaking blue eyes, and attired in a négligé sort of tea-gown 
of a large, flowered pattern—loud, some would call it. As 
she stood supporting the chick, the loose sleeve fell back and 
and revealed a somewhat robust but perfect arm of dazzling 
whiteness, and under which Trelawney bowed himself passed. 

“There,” she said, dropping the chick. “ Let’s have some 
tea. Do you like tea, or would you prefer anything else? Say 
the word.” 

“Tea, thanks, Mrs. Templeton. Tea, especially if made by 
your fair hands.” 
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“‘ Ave they fair?” she asked merrily, stretching them both 
towards’ him across the teapoy. 

He was strongly tempted to capture the hands and kiss 
them, but he didn’t. 

“A nice trick I’ve played Dot,” she remarked, busying 
herself with the tea equipage. “Do you know I’ve told a 
story to-day, and for your sake ?” 

“ Very wrong of you,” he said sententiously. “What was 
the story ?” 

“That I had a headache.” 

“ And what happened ? ” 

‘‘Tt sent her off to the shops?” 

‘“‘ With what result ? ” 

“That you and I can enjoy a téte-d-téte. Aren't you glad?” 

“T am, immensely.” 

“Poor fellow! you look like it, perched over there all 
by yourself! Come and sit down here by me. That’s better. 
Now will you have some cake ?” 

“ No, thanks,” 

“‘ Some more tea ?” 

“T will, please.” 

“Qh! look here!” she exclaimed suddenly ; “ are you fond 
of chocolate?” and she whisked off to a side-table, and 
bringing therefrom a pretty dondonutére, she flounced down by 
his side, Aren’t they lovely?” 

“Very. What's inside them? Liqueur?” 

“ Liqueur inside chocolates! Absurd! No ; they contain 
what's supposed to be cream—cream in all colours. Look!” 
and she bit one in two with her nice white teeth ; “this is 
pink. Have some?” holding the box towards him, 

“Yd rather have one of those halves you have in your 
hand.” 

“Which ?—these I have bitten ?” 

“ Yes,” J 
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“ How shocking! I always thought a whole to be greater 
than its half.” 

‘True, but I’m not greedy ; besides, you know, half a loaf 
is better than none, and I'll have one of those halves or go 
without.” 

“Very well, here they are ; take one.” 

He helped himself. 

“ Why, you actually chose the half I held in my teeth! ” 

‘‘T did,” was all he said. 

She coloured, then covering her face with her hands, burst 
out laughing. 

“What amuses you, Mrs, Templeton ?” 

“Why, you! But come, have you finished your tea?” 

‘Yes, thanks,” setting down his cup. 

‘Sure you won't have any more ?” 

‘“¢ Quite sure.” 

“A piece of cake, then, to munch while I play to you ?” 

“‘Munching cake while you are atthe piano! Not if I 
know it.” 

“ Another chocolate, then ?” 

“ Another half ?—yes. No, I won’t have that.” 

She had cut one in two with a knife and offered them on a 
plate. 

‘Green this time. Take it, can’t you?” 

They looked at each other fixedly for a few seconds, he 
leaning his arm on his knee, twirling his drooping cavalry 
moustache, she standing close, very close to him. 

“Give me a sweet of another kind,” he said gently, taking 
her hand and drawing her towards him. 

She again coloured and dropped her eyes, but did not 
move away from him ; he still retained her hand, still drew 
her to him. Gradually she yielded, till at last, sinking 
on the seat by his side, her lips met his, not once but several 
times. 
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“Hah! that’s nice!” uttered by a voice at the door, 
caused both to start and look up, and encounter the gaze of 
the other Mrs. Templeton, as she stood on the threshold 
with the raised chick in her hand. 
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CHAPTER III. 
A ROW—TRELAWNEY THE MEDIATOR—KISS AND BE FRIENDS. 


“Tuts is nice,” she repeated, now coming up to the table 
and helping herself liberally to chocolates. “Ha, ha! 
creditable situation to find you two in!” 

“ Be silent, miss!” This from the mother, who stamped 
her foot and looked knives. 

“So, I conclude your headache was a mythical one, only 
to get me out of the way, to admit of your follying and 
philandering with this beau sabreur. Oh mamma! this at 
your age !” : 

“Tm not accountable to you, Dot, for my actions.” 

“ Actions of every-day life perhaps not, but I certainly 
take exception to your kissing and being kissed by a Major 
of Punjab Cavalry—and with such a moushtache, too.” 

“ Your attempt at facetiousness is a sorry one, and savours 
of impertinence. Dot, I will not be interfered with.” 

“How grandiloquent! I shall interfere when I see you 
going wrong, and you, sir,’ she added, turning to Trelaw- 
ney, to whom a set-to of this kind between two pretty women 
was a novel experience. “What have you to say? So this 
was your pressing engagement, to keep which prevented 
you from coming with me!” 

‘“‘ Coming where?” asked Mrs, Templeton, senior. 

“To the shops. I drove to his house as I passed, and asked 
him to come with me ; he pleaded a prior engagement, which 
he did not choose to break—even to please me.” 

“ You needn’t talk now, Dot, bold brazen face! driving to a 
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bachelor’s house, and asking him to go out shopping with 
you. What next, I wonder!” 

“ Not so bad as your kissing that same bachelor half an 
hour afterwards in the seclusion of a darkened drawing-room, 
on a hot evening over tea, cake, and chocolates. How utterly 
unromantic | ” 

“‘T shall do as I please.” 

“What! kiss men into the bargain ?” 

Tf I like, certainly : I'm not answerable to you.” 

“ Perhaps not, but I’m not going to stand idly by when I 

see you doing anything outré, ‘mamma.’” 

“You shan’t interfere with me,” stamping her foot. 

“T shall.” 

“You shan’t.” 

“T shall.” 

“T tell you you won't, though!” (crescendo). 

“T tell you I will! there! (crescendo also), 

A short silence. Mrs. Templeton, senior, takes out her 
handkerchief and applies it to her eyes, diffusing an odour 
of cherry blossom thereby, Mrs. Templeton, junior, still 
standing, munches more chocolates and looks daggers at 
Trelawney, who quails under the glance. Certain wild 
charges against hordes of Ghazis or such like cut-throats, in 
which he distinguished himself during the last Affehan cam- 
paigns, flashed phantasmagorically athwart his brain, and he 
thought how much rather he’d be heading one of these than 
sitting here between this cross-fire from two angry beauties ; 
and he, too, the cause of it ! 

“My dear ladies, pray don’t be getting shirty—ahem! I 
mean angry with each other over this business ; I’m sure I 
meant nothing wrong.” He stammered this out rather in- 
anely, looking from one to the other. 

“You are not to blame, Major Trelawney ; we did no harm, 
You would not have presumed to kiss me had I not—had— 
{—not——” 


a 
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“Been complacent and allowed him? Is that what yoa 
want to say? Worse still. Fancy kissing a man! Mammaj, 
I’m shocked at you!” 

“ But, Mrs. Templeton,” feebly put in Trelawney, “ it was 
was more my fault, I assure you. Your mother gave me 
some tea——”” 

“Well ?” 

‘ She offered me some cake——” 

“Well?” 

“ She gave me some more tea—— 

“ How funny! Well?” 

“‘ Then she fetched those jims——” 

“¢ What jims ?” 

“Those chocolates you are going the right way to make 
yourself ill with——” 

‘Never mind me. Well?” 

‘‘ She halved one with me——” 

“‘ Halved one, did she ?—rich! How did she halve it?” 

“‘ She bit it in two.” 

“Ha, ha! billing and cooing with a vengeance! Well, 
what next?” 

“‘T took one of the halves and ate it,” 

“You did! A burlesque this of the ‘Garden of Eden.’ 
Well, what happened then ?” 

‘She was going to give me another, when I—kissed— 
her,” 

“ And she kissed vou as I saw: a highly satisfactory after- 
noon performance ; to be repeated to-night ?” 

“Pray make it up; you have set your mamma crying, and 
I hate to see a woman in tears.” 

“ Well, the mischief's done, and can’t be undone. It’s all 
right, mamma; I suppose you couldn’t help returning such 
a civility ; but mind, don’t be so imprudent again. Fancy, 
if others had seen it! Kiss and have done, dear.” 


> e 
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“There, there! murmured Trelawney soothingly, as if 
apostrophising a refractory baby. “I’m so glad! I don’t 
like seeing any one in a wax—ladies least of all; you get 
so ruffled up, don’t you know, you remind me of —of——” 

“What, Major Trelawney?” asked Dot. 

“Well, of turkey-cocks on the fight—all bust.” 

“Do turkey-cocks burst when they fight? I didn’t 
know it.” 

“No, not that. I meant the other thing.” 

“How dare You make such personal remarks!” exclaimed 
Dot, shying her ball of gloves at him. 

“ What's the programme for this evening?” asked Mrs. 
‘Templeton. : 

“Why, tennis, tobe sure. Have you forgotten, ‘mamma?’ 
Major Trelawney is going to trot out that nice chum of his, 
Major Mayne.” 

“Qh! ah—yes, about time I was going,” he remarked, 
rising, “ You'll both be down at 5-30, I hope?” 

“We'll be there. Aw revoir.” 

“Mind you bring your friend, Major Trelawney.” This 
as he wis mounting his horse. 

“J will, Now, which of them gave that parting injunc- 
tion?” he asked himself as he trotted off. ‘ Their voices are 
so like. She of the tea-gown and bare white arms, I bet. 
I prefer the other, though.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE WIDOWS COMPARE NOTES—lOwW ‘“*MAMMA’’ KISSED— 
Jarrettéres—HOW DOT DID A SPLIT. 


‘Ou dear, bow rich!” exclamied Dot, dropping helplessly 
into a chair in their bedroom and shaking with laughter. 
‘Mammy, isn’t it glorious ? ” 

“Tt will kill me!” replied Mrs. Templeton hysterically 
from the bed whereon she had thrown herself. “ Did you 
mark his face as he looked from one to the other ? ” 

‘T did, and how he mumbled and hem’d and haw’d while 
we were having it out—hovering on the outskirts of the fray, 
as it were.” 

‘- And when he approached and said, ‘There, there!’ Oh, 
I shall ‘bust’! she shrieked, divesting herself first of her tea- 
gown and then her cardinal corsets. ‘“ Dot, let’s keep it up.” 

“Keep it up! Of course we'll keep it up; it’s the most 
glorious fun I’ve ever had. But we must combine business 
with pleasure, bearing in mind thé object we have in view. 
And we must not forget our respective rdles, dear.” 

‘No, but I think he has pretty well made up his mind on 
that point. He’s out and out the nicest fellow here, don’t 
you think ? ” 

“He is, but you've made more progress with him than I 
have. How did you manage to get to kissing, mammy ?” 

“Easily enough. I bit a chocolate in two to show him 
what was inside. I believe he pretended not to know, and 
he took the half I had held in my teeth. Absurd, wasn’t it ? 
Then I asked him if he’d have another chocolate and when 
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he said yes, I cut one with a knife and offered him the halves. 
on a plate, in doing which I came and stood rather too 
close to him. Instead of helping himself to the chocolate, 
he took the plate out of my hand, put it down on the teapoy, 
and, drawing me towards him, asked me to give him a sweet 
of another kind. I knew what he meant, so I let him kiss 
me, and I paid him back.” 

“Glorious! Do you think you'll care for him, mammy ?’” 

“ Not seriously, dear. He’s very nice and goodlooking, but 
he’s not quite my style. I expect I shall prefer his chum 
from what I saw of him.” 

“I’m glad, mammy,’ Dot said reflectively. 

‘6 Why, dear, have you really a fancy for him yourself?” 

“‘T have.” 

“My poor pet! I'm awfully sorry for taking the wind 
out of your sails, but a kiss is nothing, child; and now I 
know you like him seriously, depend on my never larking 
with him again. Why didn’t you tell me before ?” 

“Well, dear, the truth is I thought he was too epris with 
me to kiss you or anyone else,’ replied Dot, who also having 
made herself comfortable lay down alongside of “mamma.” 

“This one kissing won't spoil your game, dear, 8o don’t be 
down in the mouth. [I'll take care he gets no more from me. 
Where did you get those jarreticres from?” 

“ At Harding’s, just now, Nice, aren't they ?” 

“Yes, Its a pity they can’t be seen, though, isn’t it ?” 

“T bought a pair for you as well,” getting up and pro- 
ducing a small parcel from a handbag. “Here, catch !” 

“You dear Dot! What swell ones !” 

“Do you like them? Put them on dear, and see how they 
look.” 

“Lovely! Many thanks, darling!” kissing her after sur- 
veying in the cheval glass, the effect of silver lace garters 
binding delicate hose, profusely embroidered, and covering: 
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an exquisitely-turned calf and ankle, and terminating in the 
prettiest foot imaginable. 

“ You look killing —ravissante—now, mamma,” remarked 
Dot laughing. “But it’s time to dress. What's it to be?” 

‘Crushed strawberry with myosites ?” 

“ Yes, that’ll do. Remember when we wore those idiotic 
brown hollands at the Commissioner's ?” 

“Rather! and how we displayed maps of the five conti- 
nents after playing. Horrid! But, Dot, the garters inter- 
rupted me. You've not told me what progress you've 
made with Major Trelawncy, what went on when you were 
there.” 

“Rather fun. I came upon him and his chum seated in 
the verandah in the airiest of deshabilles. They both made a 
bolt of it, but not before I caught a glimpse of them, Major 
Trelawney, in fleeing, left his red cummerbund behind him. 
There were no servants about, not a tailor even, in the veran- 
dah, I heard suppressed merriment from one side of the 
house, and occasional growls—it sounded like—from the 
other. Suddenly there was a dreadful clatter; I caught a 
big, big D, followed by an explosion of laughter, and then 
Major Trelawney called out and apologised. He came to me 
soon after and immediately started to offer me some sherry : 
this I declined. He then hesitatingly proposed a whisky- 
and-soda, and I thought I should have died as I noticed the 
speculative look in his face az he asked me—a sort of look, 
don’t you know, as much as to say, ‘ Now, I wonder if she'll 
hit me across the head for offering her a man-drink?’ I sug- 
gested a split ; he was agreeable ; he called for the stuff, and 
was about doing the usual two-tumbler arrangement, when I 
told him to hand up the glass and things to me, He did so, 
and his face, pon my word, was a study as he watched me. 
T mixed a full but weak peg, and drinking half, I handed 
him the rest. I made him turn the tumbler round and round 
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till his lips would touch it where mine had been! I inquired 
if twas nice; he said, ‘Delicious.’ I then asked him to come 
with me to the shops, to see what he would say—I mean, 
how he'd excuse himself; for, of course, I knew he’d not 
break his engagement with you. He was gentleman enough 
merely to mention the fact of his having an appointment in- 
stead of making up a bogus one. I then drove off.” 

“ A very fair beginning, Dot,” remarked ““mamma,’ much 
amused, “You must make the running while I engage the 
chum. I hope he'll turn out nice. Shall we ask them to 
come and take ‘ pot luck’ with us after tennis?” 

“Yes, do. And while you complete your tittivating, I'll 
go and interview the housekeeper or whatever she’s called, 
and tell her to send in something extra. Pot luck in earnest 
won’t do for fellows accustomed to the Sybaritic fare of a 
mess table.” 

“T say, Dot.” 

“ Weil, dear ?e’ 

“ Did you catch a glimpse of the chum ?” 

“ Not properly ; he cut inside, but I could hear him, and 1 
dare say he had his eyes on the little burlesque that was 
being enacted in the porch.” 

“ He’s goodlooking, I think,” 

“You think! Why, you’ve seen him often enough to form 
an opinion. He is, decidedly, and I dare say is as good as he 
is handsome, and agreeable too. He—he—is——” 

“What?” 

“Just the boy for my own pretty mammy, and oh! what 
would he not give to be able to do this!” kissing her on the fair 
plump shoulder. ‘ Look sharp and finish dressing, dear.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


TRELAWNEY RELATES HIS EXPERIENCES—-THE MAJORS 
COMPARE NOTES—MORE MORALISING. 


“ Jack ! shout to them to bring me a peg. I’ve been in the 
thich of it. Phew!” ejaculated Trelawney, getting off his 
horse. Remember Khushk-i-Nakhud, old chap ? 

“‘T do, but what of it ?” 

“I'd a jolly sight rather go through another than undergo a 
repetition of this afternoon's business.” 

‘“¢ What was done, Tre? You look hipped.” 

“Til tell you in as few words as possible. Fact is 
‘Mamma’ Templeton is a deuced fetching woman. She was 
dressed in a nightgown sort of affair, all loose sleeves, bare 
arms, short skirts, and the Lord knows what not else. We 
became very friendly, and it culminated in our kissing ; 
nothing more, on my honour, As the devil would have it, 
however, the daughter returns, lifts the door chick, and 
catches us red-handed—in the very act. Jerusalem! wasn’t 
there « shindy! The little one hauled her mother over the 
coals in fine style, saying she ought to be ashamed of her- 
self, and so forth. The mother up and said ’twas nothing to 
blush about, and as much as called her daughter a young 
Jezebel for coming and looking us up here. Then they went 
at it, regular ding-dong fashion, the girl munching chocolates 
the whole time. At last Mrs. Templeton broke down, and 
beginning to cry, outs with her handkerchief and sets to swab. 
How she scents herself, by the way, with some confounded 
stuff !—doesn’t want it, ’msure, Seeing tears, or something 
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like them, I screwed myself up, stepped in, and after some 
bother managed to get them to kiss and make it up, I mar- 
vel I survive to tell the tale. I thought they’d come to 
using their nails. Aur burruf dao.” 

“My aunt! whata lark! They had their backs up in ear- 
nest, eh?” 

“ Backs up! The opposite side of their anatomy up, rather ; 
the backs kept straight enough. I never saw women look so 
like going to burst as those two—the younger one especially, 
who had on a thing which fitted her like a glove. I fully 
expected to see her go off pop, when they were at the 
lively-exchange stage—a storm at sea is nothing to the way 
‘her thingamy rose and fell.” 

“Ha ha!” roared Mayne, in ecstacy of mirth; “her 
thingamy! By the Lord Harry! and you were ready to 
fly to the rescue, help to pick up the pieces, repair damages, 
eh Tre?” 

“Not I. Had any such catastrophe happened, I'd have 
pulled off the nearest tablecloth, thrown it gracefully round 
the shoulders of the shorn lamb, and beaten a retreat. 
was itching to get away, and would have seized the first 
opportunity.” 

“They'll be glum this evening, I expect.” 

“ Not they, Jack; I got them to make it up before I left, 
{ tell you.” 

“J don’t know; it’s a patched-up truce at the very best, I 
dare swear. A gay mother, a gay daughter, both widows, 
both marriageable, both yearning to get married, you bet ; 
daughter catches fellow she’s sweet on, kissing mother— 
these are things, Tre, not conducive to engender loving- 
kindness between the women concerned.” 

“Humbug! Pll lay you what you like it’s allright. Look 
here, I say, it’s five and we are due at half-past. Hurry up; 
inte our togs ina brace of shakes. Quy hy !” 
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“ Huzoor !” 

“ Gddy tyar kurro.” 

“ Bahut ucha, hoodawund.” 

Arrayed in accurate tenais suits of striped flannel and straw 
hats, the two chums climb into the high dogcart and drive off, 

“¢ Monopolise the mother, will you, Jack?” 

“‘T mean to,” lighting a cigarette ; “ I prefer her.” 

“Why?” 

“You know my taste, and she’s more to it.” 

“ True, but she'll turn out a year or two older than you, 
I expect, Jack.” 

‘Ah, time enough to investigate that if I feel myself 
getting seriously spooney. She’s not old, I bet you.” 

‘She must be of a ‘certain age,’ though she’s wonderfully 
well preserved. The daughter's a good two or three and 
twenty—eh, Jack ?” 

“ Quite that, if not more.” 

“Well, then, supposing the mother married at, say, 
eighteen, she must be a good forty by now ?” 

“ Aye.” 

* And you are a couple of years older than L.” 

“ Making me thirty-nine. Right you are, Tre. Well, thirty- 
nine mating with a well-preserved dorty or so is not great 
disparity after all.” 

“ By no means. I’ve known downright youngsters marry 
women old enough to be their ma’s ; leave alone disparity of 
age the other way.” 

“That Gunner Hay, for instance, our Col. talks 9f, who 
married a veritable grandmother somewhere down in these 
parts years ago.” 

“ Jack, old chap.” 

“ Hullo!” 

“ You don’t think the worse of her, do you ?” 

“ Worse of who?” 
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“Mrs, T.” 

“6 Which ?” 

‘“¢ The mother.” 

“Think worse of her for what ?” 

“ For having bussed me.” 

“ Not I, my dear fellow ; ’twas somewhat over-complacent 
of her, no doubt, but I suppose you as much as made her 
do it.” 

“ Well, I drew her towards me and asked her.” 

“There you are! JT thought so; besides, she is but a 
woman, Tre, and a widow to boot; there’s no knowing what 
the sex will do, on the spur of the moment, good, bad, or 
indifferent—they are creatures of impulse.” 

“‘°’Pon my soul, I believe them both good at bottom.” 

“No reason why they shouldn’t. Good lord, man! you 
don’t condemn a woman for being tempted into kissing 
a man of your parts, and situated as you two were, do 
you ?” 

* No.” 

“Well, then, what evil hath she done? Of course, the 
goody-goody section of humanity look on the-to-us divine 
art of osculation, exercised promiscuously, as something 
heinous. I say that so yng as a woman kisses, fondles, has 
the good sense to stop there and does nothing downright 
immodest, no great harm is done.” 

“ But how many overstep the boundary and never know 
when they've had enough of a good thing?” 

“Oh, that’s a different pair of shoes, and I expect we are 
a good deal to blame in such cases, or where would the 
genus seducer be? Their fault consists in their yielding, 
ours in taking advantage of such weakness ; but look you, 
there are not many men, barring downright brutes, who 
would press on to the ruin of a woman, maid or wife, 
without encouragement of some sort. My idea is that when 
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a woman says duss—if she has the sense to say it in time, 
any man not a pucca ‘janwur’ will ‘buss kurro’ at once. 
What do you say?” 

“T agree with you; it all lies with the petticoats, Jack.” 

“T say, though, changing the subject, am I to be mum to 
the mother about the split ? ” 

“ Devil a bit, She’s aware of the girl having come over to 
our place this afternoon, and her knowing about the split 
won’t do any harm. Tell her the whole thing if you like. 
Here we are. By Jove! what a crush! There are our 
charmers just taking possession of that furthest court.” 

‘‘ Strawberry gowns, cheeky myosotis hats, and hair in 
pyramid style, eh!” murmured Mayne. “ How completely 
they cut out ¢es autrés,” he added as they hurried across to 
join their fair friends. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LAWN TENNIS—** TELLINGS ’—AN INVITATION TO POT LUCK. 


“ Come over here, you are on my side, Major Mayne.” This 
from “Mamma” Templeton, beckoning him with her racquet. 

“ Blithely !” he exclaimed. He had lingered a moment to 
shake hands with the younger lady, and now cleared the 
net with a bound. 

“ Are you a good player ?” 

‘‘ Entirely depends, Mrs. Templeton, whether I am or not 
put on my metal.” 

“ Are you on your metal this evening ?” 

“Yam very much so, for both you ladies look out-and- 
outers, and my friend Trelawney is first rate at the game.” 

“ Supposing we begin, then?” walking on to the comt 
with her partner. ‘Here, you two overthere! when you’re 
quite done, I'll serve.” 


La | 


“Go ahead, mamma”! cried Dot, running to her place. 
‘“* Whew ! what a serve!” 

““ Where did you learn those serves, Mrs. Templeton ? ” 
asked Mayne. 

“ Do you like them ?” 

“ As we are—yes ; not if I had to play them, though. Hullo, 
Tre ! too fine !” 

“There! take that!” from Dot, who near the net played 
hard down on Mayne. 

“All right, I have it!” cried Mrs. Templeton, returning 
magnificently. 

“‘ Major Trelawney ! too hard !” 

“ Not this time, though.” 
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“ Now, mamma,” 

“Take it!” 

“Run, Major Mayne! Well played! Game!” 

“ Now look out for yourselves over there !” from Dot, 

“ Fault !” 

“Two faults !” 

“ Wonder if that’s the effects of the split,” whispered 
Mayne laughingly to his partner while Dot changed sides. 

“Split! what split ? ” 

“ Don't you know ?” 

“ Don’t be enigmatical, but tell me.” 

“{[ will, by-and-bye There! that comes of talking !— 
afraid [ baulked you.” 

“Give him twisters, Mrs. Templeton; Mayne generally 
mulls them. There! didn’t I say so? You were awfully 
angry with your mother just now.” 

“Reason to be—net !—besides 1 had my own—on the line ! 
feelings to consult—Vll smash you!—Game! I had my own 
feelings to consult, Major Trelawney.”’ 

“‘May I ask their nature? Thirty, love.” 

“ Jealousy. Out!” 

“Jeajousy! Vantage.” 

“ Yes, you refuse—oh, hard lines !—coming out with me, 
and I return home to find you kissing her—on theline! Isn’t 
that enough to make me jealous—fault, I think!” 

“T don’t know which to feel—run! run !—cratified or 
humbled—well played, by jingo! ” 

“J wonder what—yours !—they are talking about, those 
two over there—fault {—Major Trelawney seems—out !—to 
be pleading very hard.” 

“ Can’t say, I only catch snatches—deuce.! Your daugh- 
ter looks angry. Oh, I say, what a beastly screw, Tre | ” 

“Did Major Trelawney tell you—fault!—anything when 
he returned? There! Game and set! I hope you consider 
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yourselves beaten. Did he tell you anything when he got 
home this afternoon ?” 

‘‘He’s 4 fast chum of mine, you know, and we’ve no 
secrets. Yes; he told me something to cause me to envy 
his good luck.” 

“In short, he told you, I suppose, that I kissed him?” She 
said this demurely looking down and trifling with her racquet. 

“ He did.” 

“ And what do you think of it ?” 

“That he’s the luckiest of devils.” 

“ And [?” 

“The kindest of angels to bestow such a favour.” 

“ Really ?” 

“ Really and truly.” 

She smiled. “ After that let’s join the others.” 

“‘ Do you care to play any more, Dot? I don’t.” 

“No. mamma; I vote we all sit here and listen to the 
band. This seat will accommodate four nicely.” 

“ Look here! are you two gentlemen engaged out anywhere 
this evening ?” asked Mrs. Templeton. 

“Nowhere, except to the Lancer mess as usual,” replied 
Trelawney. : 

‘Then, do you think you could forego the delights of male 
company and take pot luck with us?” 

“ Delighted! but we shall have to run away from you at 
once, and drive home to dress,” said Mayne. 

“Qh! that would be so out of your way, just in the oppo- 
site direction. What is the time? Can you see with your 
glass, Major Mayne?” As she said this she gave him her 
left hand, with her watch on the wrist, 

“ Just seven o'clock,” he replied, taking longer than was 
actually necessary to read the dial, and giving the shapely 
hand the very least squeeze, which was gently but unmistake- 
ably returned. 
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“There, now! if you go away to dress, you must do go Bt 
once, Weshall have to walk home by ourselves, and we shaly 
not see you till close on dinner time. That’ll never do, You‘ 
have your dogcart here, Major Trelawney ? ” 

“T have.” 

‘Well, then, tell your horsekeeper to drive himself over 
to your house, and come back to the ‘Lyall’ with your 
clothes. I dare say we can manage to give you a room to 
dressin. What say you, Dot?” 

“ Good gracious ! whatanidea,mamma! But they mustn’t 
be shocked at seeing our things and fixings about the room,” 
she added laughing, “for we don’t undertake to make a 
clean sweep for their special behoof, do we ?”’ 

““'No, but we're not afraid ; we’ve no secrets of the toilet to 
be ashamed of, lying round. Send your man, Major Trelaw- 
ney, and we can sit here for half an hour longer.” 

“T obey,” and he walked off to find his syce and give him 
the necessary instructions. 

“ You have known Major Trelawney for long, I presume, 
Major Mayne?” asked Dot. 

“For fifteen long years, Mrs. Templeton, and our friend- 
ship has been well tried and proven, I can assure you.” 

“ And what’s your opinion of him?” 

“That he’s one of the best fellows under the sun, in the 
strictest sense of the term.”’ 

“ And you, Major Mayne?” queried the elder lady. 

“ What of me, Mrs. Templeton ?” 

“ Are you as good a fellow as he is ?” 

“ You must ask him,” he replied, laughing. 

“T verily believe you are,” she said. This softly, and, in 
doing so, leaned towards him, her arm touching his, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


WHAT WOULD MRS. GRUNDY SAY?—IN THE WIDOWS’ DRESSING- 
ROOM——-NOVEL BUT PLEASANT QUARTERS—MISGIVINGS 
—STUDIES IN WHITE AND GOLD. 


Two bright lamps stared at them from their side of the 
compound as they walked up the drive. 

“That's your dogeart arrived all right and in good time. 
Hush ! don’t talk so loud.” 

“ Ciel!” giggled Dot; “ if Mrs. Grundy were to get hold of 
it. <Aren’t you gentlemen nervous?” 

“ No,” laughed Trelawney softly; “we are in your hand, 
we are your slaves, we obey you blindly.” 

“T wish I could blind you before you go into our dressing- 
room. Mind you touch nothing.” 

“ Desecrate aught in beauty’s shrine with my rude touch! 
Oh, never!” 

‘We shall see no ghosts, at all events, shall we, Mrs. 
Templeton?” asked Mayne, 

“No ghosts, but you may see ‘shapes,’ perhaps,” said Dot 
naively, answering for mamma. 

“ Shapes! whose shapes?” asked Trelawney. 

“ Ours!” whispered Mrs. Templeton in his ear, 

“But look here, you know,” said Mayne; “if you at all 
repent of your kind offer, say the word, pray, and we'll drive 
home, dress, and be back in a jiffy—won’t we, Tre?” 

“ Ay, shall we?” appealing to Mrs. Templeton. 

* Don’t talk nonsense, but come along. Surely we can do 
as we like! What is it afterall? We ask two friends—gen- 
tlemen friends—to dinner—to pot luck rather, and in order 
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to save them the trouble of a tedious drive home simply 
to admit of their ‘getting into other coats and things, we place 
a dressing-room at their disposal for that purpose. Is there 
anything so awfully wicked in that?” asked “Mamma” in- 
dignantly. 

“No; on the contrary, ’tis awfully kind of you. Here 
goes then. Come along, Jack, and get your kit out of the 
cart,” 

The ladies whisked into the house, the two officers speedily 
following, each with a Gladstone bag containing his change. 

‘“ Here—this way !”’ said Mrs. Templeton, holding aside a 
heavy green curtain across a door. Make allowances, won’t 
you? I think yow'll find everything you want.” 

“T hope we’re not inconveniencing you, my dear Mrs. 
Templeton ?” said Mayne, hesitating at the threshold.” 

“ Not in the least; we have all we want in the bed-room, 
and the door between is shut. Besides,” she added gently, 
“our letting you in here is a proof of our confidence in 
you.” 

‘¢ A confidence which, dear lady, we shall not abuse.” 

“Thank you!” she murmured sweetly. 

“ My aunt! here’s a rum start!” whispered Trelawney 
to his chum as soon as the curtain dropped behind them. 
“A veritable beauty’s bower, eh? Ever been in such 
quarters before, Jack ?” 

“No. How utterly good-natured of them, though! Why, 
the place is crammed with their things.” 

“ Hark ! how they’re laughing in the next room. My stars ! 
look at that regiment of pretty boots and shoes—not one 
dowdy, not one out of shape! Did you ever see anything 
more fetching than that, Jack?’ picking up a pretty court 
shoe, all braiding and satin bow, with its perfect high heel. 

“ Suggestive cf the fair wearer. Whose is it, I wonder, 
‘Tre—the mother’s or the daughter’s ? ” 
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“Not much to pick between them in that respect ; 
they’ve both lovely feet, and they know it.” 

“ Ay, you're right. Butno more, I say, Tre; we shall be 
inspecting every mortal thing inthe room. Come, get on, 
man.” 

“‘T say, Jack ! what the deuce are those things on the horse 
over there ? ”’ 

“What things ? ”’ 

“Why, those coloured things, in pairs.” 

“ Hanged if I can tell, Tre!” approaching the horse. “ By 
Jove! they’re corsets !—their ‘ shapes,’ don’t you know ?” 

“Corsets be blowed ! Corsets are white, Jack.” 

“Yes, when you and I were at school, but they’re coloured 
now.” 

“ Humph! they’re pretty enough, aren’t they, to be 
worn outside, like they do in Italy. But I say, look 
alive 1” 

“ Hullo! what are those?” 

“© Where, Jack?” 

‘‘ Hanging on the knobs of the glass.” 

“ Bracelets, two gold, two silver.” 

“Bracelets, that size! Ha, ha!” laughed Mayne, taking 
one in his hand. 

“Garters, by Gad! What fools women are wearing such 
pretty things where one can’t see them as a rule, eh?” 

‘“‘ Which are hers and which are t’other’s, I wonder?” 

“Well, the daughter had stockings covered with gold 
spangles this afternoon when she came to our den, and she 
took good care I should see them, so I conclude these are 
hers.” 

“ And the silver oues are ‘ Mamma’s, ” mused Mayne, taking 
the articles off the knob and handling them tenderly. “ What 
a lot we have to learn——eh, Tre?” 

“Ay. There! the laughing and talking have ceased; they’re 
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‘evidently dressed. Help me with my cummerbund, like a 
brick,” 


“ Mamma, how could you indulge in such arriere penseée ? ” 
I never dreamt of sucha thing! Why, most of our things 
are all over the room.” Dot said this and went off into a fit 
-of laughter. 

“Yes, I confess I ought to have known better ; but it does 
not much matter, Dot.” 

“ But our day corsets are on the horse to air; I put them 
‘on it myself !” 

“Youdon’t say so!” Mrs. Templeton laughed too, some- 
-~what abashed to tell the truth, 

“Yes, and do you know where your silver garters are, 
pray ? You haven’t them on?” 

“No.” 

“Well, they’re just on one of the knobs of the looking- 
glass, while mine are on the other!” 

“Oh, Dot, Dot!’’ and both hid their faces in their hands, 
dismayed, yet convulsed with laughter. 

“‘ Well, we can’t help it now,”’ at last whispered Mrs, Tem- 
pleton, “ Ignore it all, and say nothing.” 

“Say nothing—yes, but we can’t look nothing, can we? 
‘To think they’ve both been in there for the last twenty 
minutes, with all our things exposed to their view! It’s 
‘dreadful {’” 

“ At all events, we've nothing to be ashamed of ; there are 
no ‘gets up’ of face or figure, there or anywhere else, are 
there ?” 

“True, but it’s embarrassing, nevertheless,” 

“ Don’t bother about it. Come, are you ready ?” 

“Studies in white and gold,” muttered Trelawney, as the 
two chums sallied forth into the drawing-room, and his eyes 
rested on their fair hostesses. 
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They now beheld their syrens for the first time in even-- 
ing dress, Both were decidedly décolletd, both exhibited in 
verity that magnificent embonpoint which their every-day 
appearance had so fully warranted the belief that they pos- 
sessed. Both were very, very fair, of that milky pulchritude, 
the peculiar attribute of those of our women whose hair is- 
shot with ruddy gold. Both were draped in pure white, and 
represented, as Trelawney had said to himself, two lovely 
studies in white and gold. 

And “ chair,” he should have added. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


AMTIAM MIP GQAW Tr 


ABOUT THE 8PLIT—ANOTHER ROW—-MAYNE THE 
MEDIATOR—-IMPROMPTU VERSES, 


“Tr hasn’t been such a terrible ordeal after all, I hope? 
Here, come and sit down by me.” Mrs. Templeton said this, 
motioning Mayne to her side. 

“ What cosy little sofas!” obeying the injunction. “Oh, 
no! but the surroundings reminded us where we were, you 
know, and we moved about like cats on hot bricks, treading 
on holy ground as it were.” 

“ Doing what ?” 

“ Well, admiNlyg generally, if you wish for the trath.” 

“ T’'m ashamed to think of all you saw.” She really blush- 
ed, and the colour suffused her—ay, down to the very corsage. 

“T hope you were edified, Major Mayne,” remarked Dot. 
“Your friend here says he tried to shut his eyes, but he 
couldn't, so he tried to imagine himself—where, do you 
think ?” 

“In paradise?” 

“No, in a harness room! Mamma, did you leave anything 
about? I'm lonying to go in and see what these gentlemen 
actually set eyes on. Major Mayne, do tell me ; Major Tre- 
Jawney won't ; he only twists his moustache, looks deep, and 
—grins when I ask him.” 

“Let me try and worm it out of them, Dot. Major Tre- 
Jawney, in the first place did you see any of our love letters 
lying about ?” 
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es No,” 

“ Did you?” turning sharp round on Mayne, and brushing: 
his face with her fan. 

“TI saw an envelope, containing, I presume, a letter, which,. 
considering the surroundings, must have breathed of love.” 

“ Breathed of nonsense! Who was it addressed to, Major 
Mayne?” Dot asked. 

“To Mrs. Templeton; which one, of course, I can’t tell. 
But look here! why don’t you insist on your correspondents 
distinguishing you with your initials, or addressing you as 
Mrs. Templeton senior and Mrs. Templeton junior? Seri- 
ously speaking, people—strangers especially—are apt to get 
mixed up for want of something of the kind.” 

“ Come, I say, Jack ! how’s one to know which, is the senior 
and which the junior? Blessed if I could, unless told and 
knew the relationship.” 

“Thank you for a very pretty compliment, Major Trelaw- 
ney,” said “ Mamma,” rising and curtseying low. 

“ And thank you for a doubtful one,” added Dot, lunging 
at him with her fan ; “ putting me ina curricle with ‘mamma,’ 
forsooth |” He deftly caught her fan, where she held it, and 
was somewhat long in releasing her. 

“ But this letter, Major Mayne,” resumed Mrs. Temple- 
ton ; “the writer was some one who evidently knew nothing 
of our initials and so forth.” 

“ Ah! but this fellow did.’ 

“What fellow ?” 

“ He who wrote it, my chum over yonder,” he whispered, 
leaning over towards her and getting into dangerous proximity 
with her bare shoulder redolent of that indescribable perfume 
so inseparable from the’ person and presence of a really 
beautiful gentlewoman. 

“Qh, pooh ! that’s not a love letter; itis a very common-- 
place chit he wrote to me this afternoon.” 
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“Does he often write to you?” he asked in au undertofe. 

“ No—why ?” 

“T should be jealous if he did,” 

“Nonsense! You need have no fear, though,” she mur- ‘ 
mured behind her fan. 

“ He admires your daughter immensely, I fancy.” 

“Who knows? But that reminds me—what’s this about 
some split you mentioned ?” 

“ He took a split with her over at our bungalow.” 

“Split of what?” 

“A split whisky peg.” 

“How shocking! When—this afternoon?” 

“Yes, and the fun was she mixed it all in one glass, drank 
half, gave him the remainder, and made him put his lips 
to the very spot where hers had touched.” 

“ And where did all this happen?” Her face had clouded, 
and she tapped the carpet angrily with the tip of her white 
satin shoe, 

“Under our portico, when she drove in to ask him to go 
with her to the shops. But, I say, for Heaven’s sake don’t 
be down on her, I should be awfully sorry if 

“TI regret to interrupt your téfe-d-téte over there, but I 
must say, Dot, I’m much shocked by what Major Mayne 
has just been telling me about you.” 

“What's the matter now, ‘mamma?’ You look black enough. 
You should always push back your fringe and divest your 
top-knot of those Japanese daggers when you're cross. What 
have | been doing ?” 

Mayne inwardly cursed himself for an ass, and Trelawney 
looked at Mrs. Templeton apprehensively. 

“Why, the idea of your driving over to bachelors’ houses, 
and, in broad daylight, discussing whisky pegs with them! 
What will you do next?” 

“The very same thing, if the spirit moves me. You're too 
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weak, ‘mamma,’ to be my mentor, and you know it, so pray 
shut up!” 

“Tt is my duty to check you in anything improper : re- 
member I’ve the right to do so.” 

“My dear, don’t fret yourself. You may try and exercise 
your right, but I’m not going to be rapped over the knuckies 
by you. Recollect I’m twenty something and—a widow.” 

‘“‘For shame, Dot! And then to cap it all by causing the 
gentleman to drink at the spot where your lips had touched 
the tumbler—’pon my word !” 

“ T made it sweet for him, that’s all. It wasn’t bad, was it, 
Major Trelawney ? ” 

“Not at all,” he murmured. “ But look here! don’t let, 
there be another wordy war. I’m sorry Mayne said a word 
about it, but it was my fault, for I told him I saw no harm in 
his raentioning the circumstance, thinking your mamma 
would treat it as a joke.” 

“As a joke, Major Trelawney? I am surprised! Is ita 
joke for a mother to hear that her daughter indulges in such 
bold-faced goings on? 'T'would be different had I been with 
her. There are many things wherein a mother may person- 
allv frank her daughter, but which the daughter dare not 
attempt alone.” 

“ T tell you what,” put in Mayne briskly; “may I suggest 
something ?” 

“ Anything that will put mamma in a good temper and take 
her off her stilts ; by all means, Major Mayne.” 

“ All right ; then look here !—but you must first both pro- 
mise not to sit on me; I’m in the capacity of peace-maker, 
you know. Have I your promise ?” turning to mamma. 
“Thanks. And yours, Mrs. Templeton ?” 

“ Granted.” 

“ By the bye, will you forgive me for being the unwitting 
but truly penitent cause of this pretty little squall in two 
pretty little teapots ?”’ 
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“T forgive you willingly,” said Mrs. Templeton. 

“ So do I,” added Dot. 

“ Well, then, look here! The mother kissed, and the daughter 
did a split ; the two heads of offence, are they not? Put the 
kissing against the splitting, and the splitting against the 
kissing, and you're quits! Supplement it all with another 
kiss—you two ladies [ mean, of course,—make up your split, 
promise not to be so naughty again, and, for a finale, listen 
to what I’ve been jotting down in this fly-leaf of ‘She’ while 
you ladies have been moralizing :— 


Pretty daughter splits a whisky, 
With a gallant Major ; 

Mother thinks this far too frisky, 
Warns her to be sager, 


Pretty mother kissed the Major 
Over cakes and tea, 

Daughter says, “T’ll bet a wager 
You're acting over-free.’ 


Now weigh the split against the kiss, 
And the truth you will avew, 
There's really nothing amiss— 
So, fair ones, stow your row ! 


Ha, ha! Bravo, Jack !” exclaimed Trelawney, clapping 
his hands. “ Apt and trite, by Jove!” 

“ You are a dear fellow,” whispered mamma. “ I agree at 
once,” and she and Dot embraced and kissed. 

“ There’s the dinner bell ;”” and again whispering, “ I’m so 
glad you stepped in so nicely: I felt I was growing angry, 
and when I’m upset I can never sing. Would you like me 
to sing to you after dinner?” leaning on him as they walked 
together to the dining-room. 

“Like you tosing! Yes, more than you think I would. 
I'm passionately fond of music ; and, though I’ve not heard it 
raised in song, I dare swear ) our vvice is of surpassing love- 
liness. ’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 


A PLEASANT LITTLE DINNER—THE THREE PRESIDENCIES— 
FLIRTATION. 


“So you possess the gift of promiscuous versification 
Major Mayne,” Dot remarked. Mamma and I do something 
in that line, don’t we? ” 


“Yes, what fun! I vote we make nursery rhymes after 
dinner.” 

“You are going to sing, Mrs. Templeton ?” 

“Oh! I won’t cheat you, Major Mayne; we'll have the 
rhymes after music, unless we think of something pleasanter 
to do.” 

“1 don’t quite forgive your styling us ‘Pretty mother’ and 
‘Pretty daughter’ in your impromptu verses, though,” 
laughed Dot. ‘“ How do you like it, Major Trelawney? ” 

“Very much, thanks ; there’s just sufficient flavour of 
celery in it.” 

“Flavour of humbug! I’m not alluding to the soup ! 
I ask how you like your friend styling me ‘ Pretty’ in his 
verses.? ”” 

“Oh! I see! Well, you know, there’s a soupcon of truth 
in it, Mrs. Templeton.” 

“ After that! here, study the menu,” thrusting it before him. 
Vile punster !”’ 

“When does this fancy ball come off ? ” 

“Some time next month. I hope you are going.” 

“Oh, yes; Dot and I are dead on it.” 

“ May I ask if you’ve called on the Coinmission ? ”’ 

“Yes; we took care to go the grand round soon after we 
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arrived, but I must say we were not favourably IMPTesbvq 
with the people.” : 

“ Especially the General’s lady, Mrs. Rodney,” put in Dot, 
“who started to pump us. She was at the handle the whole 
time we were there: old frump! ”’ 

“Then, like us, you are aliens and pilgrims in this land 
of the ‘ benighted’ ?” 

“We are, Major Mayne. We hail from Ceylon.” 

“ Ceylon, the isle of spicy breezes, breadfruit and burgers, 
of combs, caterpillars, and cockroaches! Now, how was it 
that I all along had an idea that you were new to this land 
of glorious eves, of nights all but divine, this land of moon— 
shine and monotony ?” 

“Tell us what led you to such a conclusion.” 

“Twill. Now, were you Madrasees, you’d talk of Nun- 
gumbaukum, or some such outrageous place; you’d dwell on 
the elysian delights of Ootacamund; you’d enlarge on the 
merits of curry and rice, the tan gallop along the Madras 
Marina, Guindy races, and cocoanut hoppers. Were you Bom- 
bay ducks—it doesn’t follow that alZ ducks must be Rombay 
ducks,—you’d tell us how to cook them; you’d swear by 
Mahableshwur, Matheran, and Malabar Hill ; you’d say there’s 
no season like the Poona season, no servant like your Antonio 
de Souza, no amateur to touch Hobday, no comic song like 
his ‘ Dhobie man,’ and no shop like Treacher’s. Again, were 
you Ditchers, you’d turn up your pretty—ahem! beg pardon ! 
—aristocratic noses at both Madras and Bombay. You’d 
tell us that the only place worth living in out here is Cal- 
cutta during the cold weather, and the only place worth living 
in in Calcutta is Chowringhee ; that there’s no cook like 
your Mug Bobberchee; that Harrison Hathaway’s woman is 
the only woman in India who can make a gown; that the 
Hooghly is picturesque; that the Lall Rusta is the Rusta ;. 
that Simla and Darjeeling are the only hill stations in the 
three presidencies, and that the first named is the only spot 
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where a lady, free of encumbrances, can get up a decent 
flirtation. You’ve said nothing of this sort, hence my in- 
ference that neither Madras, nor Bombay, nor Bengal can 
¢laim the privilege of calling you their own, and that you 
come from elsewhere, or—or——” 
‘‘ Where ?” 
“ Heaven!’? He whispered the word into Mrs. Temple- 
ton’s ear. 
“ Ha, ha! good again, Jack! By Jove! I wish I had his 
gift of the gab!” 
“You're amusing, Major Mayne, as well as postical;’’ re- 
marked Dot.’ 
“You're clever, Major Mayne ; 
You can make up a verse, 
Describe to a T—— the Feringhee, 
And in language that’s clever, in Janguage that's terse 
You talk of Bombay and Chowringhee ”"— 


she added. 

“Bravo! Mrs. Templeton, you do me infinite honor, But 
you have a mine of miscellaneous talent in the person of my 
chum ; draw him out and you'll find him great fun.” 

“Can you versify, Major Trelawney ?” 

® Rather |’ exclaimed Mayne, answering for him. “None 
of your larks, Tre, I assure you, Mrs, Templeton, he’s Al at 
it. Why, he writes all the prologues for our amateur 
theatricals up yonder.” 

“ Where up yonder ?” 

“Tn the Punjaub, whence we hail,’ 

“ What are you two doing down here, Major Trelawney ?” 
asked Dot. :; 

“On long leave, ostensibly for a shikar tour : we’ve been 
here six weeks now, and, would yon believe it? we have not 
80 much as opened our gun cases, ” 

_“ Did your friend come here after or before yuu? ” 
“A day later. He took the narrow gauge, you know. We 
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parted company at some place near Bombay. We intended 
prospecting our respective lines of country, with a view to 
sport; but as he got in with a set of fellows and played whist 
the whole day long, and as 1 read and slept till I joined 
you at that junction near Madras, we did not gather much 
information.” 

“ ‘Why don’t you open your campaign at once?” 

“ You know what it hath been said of old.” 

“Heaps, but what on the case in point ? ” 

“The spirit, my dear Mrs. Templeton, may indeed be 
willing to take us into the jungle, but the flesh, fortunately 
or unfortunately, is weak, and—so we remain here.” 

“ What's the attraction ? ” 

“Well, up to, say, a fortnight ago, there was really not 
much to tie us here. We'd willingly forego such ephemera 
amusements as golf, polo, cricket, billiards, nap, poker, 
whist, the Menes, the Heera Bagh, the Mall, and the local 
women—such as they are, God help them, poor souls !—for 
our mutual hobby, shikar, were it not—may I tell you ?” 

“ Yes,” 

‘“‘ Well, then, were it not for your fair and charming selves,’” 
murmured Trelawney impressively. 

“ Poor fellows! So you like us?” 

“When I tell you that you have driven shikar out of 
our heads, you can jadge how much.” 

“ But,” rejoined Dot, “Shikar is a hobby of yours. Are 
we your hobbies, pray? If so, dismount at once; we 
consider ourselves above a mere whim, I can tell you.” 

“ Shikar, Mrs. Templeton, is a hobby of the nind—a fleeting 
amusement after all; whereas you—if the term can be 
applied to you—are hobbies of our hearts.” 

“ And hearts are trumps, are they not, Major Trelawney ? ” 

“ Answer that question yourself.” He was very earnest, 
s0 was she. They conversed in an undertone for the most 
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part, and as she put the last question her hand stole round 
the corner of the table, met his, and they exchanged a squeeze 
significant of a pretty good understanding. 

“ Look here!” she resumed after a while. “We asked Major 
Mayne his opinion of you this evening at the courts, when 
you went off to look for your trap. I won't tell you what 
the said, for fear of rousing your latent vanity; but say, what 
do you think of him?” 

‘“‘ Jack Mayne? Why, he’s the dearest, the best ot’ 
fellows! I owe him a special debt of gratitude.” 

“Why ?” 

“ He saved my life in Afghanistan.” 

‘¢ And he saved mine exactly a year ago, Mrs. Templeton!’ 
cried Mayne across the table, overhearing Trelawney’s last 
words. ‘“ Be just to yourself, Tre,” he added as they rose to 
adjourn. He is such a modest beggar, requiring, as I said 
before, any amount of drawing out.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


CIGARETTES—-HOW MAYNE SAVED TRELAWNEY’S LIFE 
IN THE SHINWARI COUNTRY. 


‘“ Now I know you are both dying for a smoke,” remarked 
Mrs. Templeton, as the quartette entered the drawing- 
room ; “ so light up at once, and make use of any of those 
china cups and things as ash-trays. But we don’t allow 
pipes ; we can’t stand them.” 

“ Pipes! Desecrate such a room and such a presence 
with a pipe !” exclaimed Trelawney, producing a silver case. 
“ Mrs, Templeton, are we specimens of a brutal soldiery 

n your eyes ?” 

“ You both look tame enough now, but I dare say the 
spirits of your fathers have been occasionally roused to 
martial, perhaps ruffian pitch within your breasts ; during 
your campaign in Afghanistan for instance. I should like 
to hear about your saving each other’s lives.” 

“ Yes, tell us about it while you smoke,” added Dot 

nthusiastically. “I love anything sensational.” 

‘‘ Have one?” Trelawney offered his cigarettes jokingly 
to Mrs. Templeton. 

“ Thanks, what are they—Egyptian or home made ?” 

“ Egyptian.” He was somewhat staggered when, after 
helping herself, she struck a light and puffed away, holding 
the cigarette between her red lips in the most matter-of- 
fact manner, and without any of those facial contortions, 
coughing, and sputtering the female smoker generally 
exhibits. 
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“ Have one?” exclaimed Mayne, imitating his chum, 
and tendering his Russia leather case to Dot, who took one. 

“By Jove! So both you ladies indulge in the noxious 
weed, and do it gracefully too.” 

“Are you shocked?” askel Dot, blowing two streaks 
of smoke, quite in the approved fashion, from her delicate 
nostrils. 

“ What’s in a name? what's ina smoke? what's in any 
mortal thing ?” replied Mayne, evading the question. “You 
must have been on the Continent, though, to be so au fait 
at it.” 

“ Yes—were at Nice for nearly a year just before we came 
out,” replied Mrs. Templeton, 

‘Know Monte Carlo?” 

“No! there’s always a line to be drawn somewhere, 
Major Mayne, and we drew it at Monte Carlo.” 

“ Were you—were you youns ladies—I mean widows— 
no, I don’t mean——” 

‘‘ What do you mean, Major Trelawney?” asked Dot, 
laughing heartily at his bungling. 

“ He wants to know if we were unprotected then as we 
are now, I expect,’ remarked Mrs. Templeton. “ No, Major 
Trelawney”—this seriously—“ we had our husbands with us 
at that time. But come, tell us the story of how your 
friend saved your life.” 

“Well, he and I were sent into the Shinwari country 
with a squadron of our corps to collect supplies, and with 
orders not to stray beyond ten miles or so from the main 
body. The tribesmen were ready enough to part with their 
sheep, their bhoosa, and their wheat for the high prices 
we paid, but the difficulty was to get it in sufficiently 
large quantities, Day after day we visited village after 
village to very little purpose, and we at last had serious 
thoughts of returning with what stuff we had, when rather 
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a swell of a fellow, coming from God knows where, rode 
up to our party and offered to show us @ village where hé& 
asserted we could get heaps of fodder and meat. After ai 
consultation, and when our own Pathan native officers 
seemed to think it was all right, we accepted the chap’s 
offer, promising him a reward in case of success, or a dozen 
Snider bullets through him on the first sign of hanky- 
panky. He agreed, and, putting himself a few lengths 
ahead of us, trotted gaily along on his Belooch mare. Well, 
after a couple of hours’ hard riding in quite a new directioty 
we came ona large “lage among the hills. There were 
lots of people about, but on our appearance they stam- 
peded, and every mother’s son skedaddled into the village, 
a walled one. The gate was shut with a bang, and fellows 
with matchlocks and jazzails lined the wall, and warned 
us to be off. Our swell hereupon made the sign of peace, 
and rode up to the turret above the gate and had a confab 
with the boss of the place apparently, for the result was 
that the armed fellows all disappeared, the gate was 
thrown open, and our friend rejoined us. He told us the 
headmen had agreed to supply us on payment, but as it 
would take some time for the stuff to be got together, he 
begged us to dismount to rest ourselves, and that he'd 
send us out refreshments. The swell wound up by saying 
he’d go inside and get themto hurry up. Nothing loath, we 
all dismounted ; some sat down, others looked to their trap- 
pings, while the majority of our men led their horses to a 
brook a short way off fora drink. We had scarcely disposed 
ourselves thus, when out from the gate poured a stream of 
white-robed cut-throats, who came on at a run, brandishing 
their tulwars while a lot more opened fire on us from the 
wall, You can imagine the scene. Our solitary trumpeter 
blew for dear life. The few of us on the ground mounted at 
once, and there was barely time for the bulk of our men to 

‘ 
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rejoin us from the brook, which they did in the very nick. 
We formed hastily and charged the crowd, but they met 
us with the utmost pluck, and there we were, horse and 
foot, eutting, hewing, and slashing each other like the very 
dence. Our guondam friend led them on foot, and I had 
no compunction in knocking him over with the first shot 
from my revolver, and I blazed away the remaining five 
rounds into the thick of them. After the first rush we lost 
all formation, and getting regularly mixed up I lost sight of 
Mayne. Each one of us was, in fact, surrounded by a knot 
of fellows. Three set on to me, jumping round, spitting 
and showing their tecth like wild cats, while yelling like 
fiends. I slashed one across the face, spoiling his beauty 
for ever, and rising in my stirrups I aimed a blow at the 
second who was close by me; he met it with his shield 
and my sword broke off short at the hilt. My revolver 
was useless; I had emptied it at the beginning of the 
tussle. The two fellows saw I was at their mercy, and 
both were preparing for a fina] rush, when dear old Jack’s 
voice shouted, * Never say die, Tre!’ in my ear. With the 
words he tore past me, and with two successive cuts clove 
the first brute to the chin, and lopped off the other fellow’s 
sword arm, 

“Right about, Tre!’ he shouted, and right about it was 
with a vengeance, and we got clear off, leaving a dozen or 
more of our men on the field. They were too many for 
us, and we felt it a let off to escape so cheaply. That, 
ladies, is how my dear old chum there saved my life, God 
bless him !” 

“ How noble of you!” exclaimed Mrs. Templeton 
feelingly, turning her fine eyes in admiration on the soldier 
at her side, “ How he must love you!” . 

“‘ He does, a bit, I believe. But will you hear me tell 
how he repaid me by saving my life a year ago ?” 
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“‘ Yes, do.” 

* Another cigarette ?” 

“No, thanks.” 

“You, Mrs. Templeton?” asking Dot. 

“No, thanks. But goon with your story, Major Mayne.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


ivW TRELAWNEY PULLED MAYNE OUT OF A FIX 
AT DOWLUTABAD. 


“Tu uot going to ‘Arma virumque cano.” You don’t 
know what that is, perhaps,” commenced Mayne. “I mean 
that my tale is not one of war’s alarms, of ‘ horrida bella,” 
and all the rest of it, Z nearly met my doom, not on the 
field of war. but on that of Venus. Dear Tre snatched me 
from the jaws of what nearly proved to be a living death, 
and ll tell you how he did it. 

“We were lying at Dowlutabad—during the piping times 
of peace, this was; and we had nothing much to do but 
wait for our next little war. Dowlutabad, I must tell you, 
is @ hulking big station, a regular two-horse place : lots 
of troops and civilians of sorts, from a Commissioner 
and all his crew, to any number of people of sorts 
employed in the numerous European firms. There is a 
big railway population besides. It is consequently in 
the track of a1] theatrical companies, that coming out from 
‘home or across from Australia take India on their 
way to the far cast. About Christmas the ‘John Browne 
Burlesque Opera Company’ came there—to Dowlutabad. 
They made a good thing of it, opening with ‘ Pinafore,” 
and keeping it going with the ‘ Pirates of Penzance,’ 
‘Trial by Jury,’ &. One Friday they announced that 
they'd open the following week with ‘La Mascotte,” 
by special request. Jndge of my surprise on the Sunday 
morning to see drive up to our bungalow—Tre and | lived 
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together—no other than John Browne himself and Signor 
Fussboccio Picolomini, as the pianist was styled in the 
bills. I dare say he hailed from somewhere down Pimlico 
way forallthat. They came in bowing and scraping. ‘ We 
are in despair, commenced John Browne. ‘ We are under 
promise to put on “ La Mascotte” to-morrow night, under 
the patronage of the General Commanding and the 
Lieutenant-Governor. As luck will have it, Percival, the 
only man we have capable of taking Pippo’s part, is down 
with bad fever; itcame on during the night, and the 
doctor, who has just been, says he won't be fit for work 
for another week.’ 

“¢ For another week,’ echoed the Signor, in a singular 
minor key. 

‘¢¢T’m very sorry,’ [ said, looking from one to the other. 
‘No doubt youll be inconvenienced, but why do you 
pitch on me to listen to your tale of woe? ‘Tis too carly 
for you to have been anywhere else,’ 

“< Ah, sir!’ exclaimed Browne, clasping his hands 
entreatingly, ‘ the gunners told us.’ 

“¢The gunners told us,’ echoed the pseuedo Italian. 

“¢@Gunners! what gunners? and what did they tell 
you?’ J asked. 

“¢The scene-shifters—artillerymen who came this 
morning to be paid, and heard of my dilemma. They say 
that you, sir, Captain Mayne, are the amateur of the place, 
and that you bronght the house down the other day as 
Dr. Faust.’ 

<6 As Dr. Faust,’ echoed Picolomini. 

“¢ Well ?’ I asked ‘ what do you want me to do?’ I knew 
very well what was coming, though. 

“<Tf you, sir, would be pleased to come to our rescue 
and play Pippo’s part.’ — 

“‘ ¢ Pippo’s part,’ repeated Fuassboccio, 
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 &¢ Allright,’ I said, nothing loath, for I’m rather fond 
of this sort of thing. ‘ When’s your rehearsal ?’ 

“¢T'm gure I’m exceedingly obliged, sir, for your ready 
acquiescence. I—I—trust you—a—will afford me the—a— 
pleasure of—a—putting you—a—on onr paid list for the— 
a—number—of—a nights you may—a—play with us,’ 

“You may—a—play with us,’ whined the piano man. 

“<T won’t figure on your paid list, Mr. Browne,’ I replied, 
pitying the poor devil’s embarrassment ; 1’1l do the trick 
for you gratis. I ask, when do you rehearse ?’ 

“<¢ Ahem! that’s what I’m coming to, Captain Mayne. 
Allow me to thank you first for your generosity. Regard- 
ing the rehearsal, there’s one little hitch. Our leading 
lady—you’ve scen her, Miss Powerscourt—who will take 
the part of Bettina, is rather difficult to manage, I’m 
obliged to humonr her, sir, in deference to her great talent. 
When I told her of my intention of seeking you out and 
soliciting your aid, she refused to play with any substitute 
of Percival till she had seen him. She’s most particular 
as to personal appearance and so forth,’ 

“‘* Personal appearance and so forth,’ echoed the pianist, 

“¢ Well, she'll see me as large as life at the rehearsal, 
won’t she?’ I asked. ; 

“¢T’m sorry to say Miss Powerscourt insists on seeing the 
gentleman—namely, yourself—before she even comes to 
rehearsal.’ 

“¢ Before she even comes to rehearsal,’ echoed Pico- 
lomini. ; 

“¢ Well, I’ll come and see her. What time?’ 

“¢ Any hour to-day sir,’ replied Browne in huge delight. 
_ “© Any hour to-day, sir,’ repeated he of the piano. 

“¢ Pll be over at noon,’ I said; and away they went, 
the Signor echoing the instructions Browne gave to the 
garrywalla. I duly presented myself to this strolling 
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prima donna. She was a very beautiful woman, ever 
without her stage paint, and agreed at once to playing 
Bettina to my Pippo. We rehearsed the next day, and 
ull went smoothly. Ihad the piece by heart, having played 
this part on several previous occasions. You know 
‘La Mascotte’? You do !—well, [ needn’t tell you that, 
night after night, Miss Powerscourt and I had to stand 
embracing each other, looking into each other’s eyes, 
singing into each other’s faces, and kissing. The piece 
ran for a week. The fellow Percival continued ill ; when 
they put other things on the boards ; I went on taking his 
parts. That week of ‘ La Mascotte,’ however, was quite 
enough ; at the end of it, I was hopelessly, heedlessly in 
love with my prima donna, and people told me I threw 
far more feeling and passion into my singing than was 
natural. Men began to chaff me, and women twitted me. 
The only being who proved a real friend to me at this 
crisis of my life was dear old Tre over there. Miss Powers- 
court had told me something of her past. I spent every 
spare moment with her, so we had plenty of opportunities 
for confidential talk and love-making, Among other 
things, she informed me she had been a star at the 
G—— Theatre at home, where she was known as Diva 
Lynn, but, not being able to hit it off with the manager, 
in a fit of temper she joined Browne’s company, which 
happened to be forming at the time. Trelawney had 
during the whole of this period been trying his utmost to 
put on the brake, but to no purpose. I was blind, infatu- 
ated, besotted. Of course, J heard nothing to the girl’s 
disadvantage. Fellows saw I was gone on her, but Tre, 
in his peregrinations, had gleaned quite enough regarding 
Miss Powerscourt to justify his doing his level best to 
prevent my making an ass of myself. When I came home 
one day, and told him she was known as Diva Lynn at 
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the G—— Theatre, what does he do—unknown to me, of 
course—but spends a hundred rupees or so in prepaying a 
telegram to the manager of that theatre, asking for certain 
particulars concerning the lady in question. The reply 
was as follows : ‘ Consult Hiscox and Dawson, 43, Ruther- 
ford Street, Strand.’ He then spends another hundred 
rupees in a telegram to these people, and after a day or two 
hands me the reply, which, to the best of my recollection, 
ran as follows : ‘ Diva Lynn, late of G— Theatre, actually 
Mrs. Williams, recently divorced for her misconduct, 
altogether disreputable and objectionable. Husband dead. 
The company left soon after that. I never saw or heard 
of her again, and you can understand how deeply grateful 
1 am to Trelawney for pulling me out of as nasty a scrape 
as any man could possibly get into.” 

‘“ Terrible indeed,’”’ remarked Mrs. Templeton. “ There is 
no doubt you are very impressionable, Major Mayne. But 
what an escape! No wonder you two are such close 
friends.” 

“ The link is close, no doubt ; but oh! if it could be made 
closer still—one of aftinity,”? he whispered. 

She turned towards him, and they gazed into each 
other’s eyes for some seconds, hers wearing a look of 
enquiry, his of devotion. At last she seemed to divine his 
meaning, she dropped her glance, her grand bosom rose 
and fell, while the rich colour suffused her every visible 
part, ‘* Come,” she said at length ; “ shall we have some 
music ?” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE SONG THAT REACHED MAYNE’S HEART—AN ANALOGY— 
OUT IN THE MOONLIGHT—-TWO PRETTY FEET— 
THE REWARD. 


“ Do you know ‘The song that reached my heart,’ Major 
Mayne?” 

“T do not, but it sounds pretty ; do sing it.” 

Mrs. Templeton had a lovely voice, and throwing a world 
of feeling into the words, she sang— 


“T sat amidst a mighty throng, within a palace grand ; 
In a city far beyond the sea, in a distant foreign land. 
I listen’d to the grandest strain my ear had ever heard ; 
Enraptur’d, charm’d, amaz’d I was, my inmost soul was stirred, 
I looked on the singer fair, my heart was at her feet : 
She sang of love, the old, old theme, in accents low and sweet, 
And then she sang a song that made the tear-drops start ; 
She sang a song, a song of home, a song that reach’d my heart. 


That night I shall never forget, that night with its pleasure 
and pain ; 

I think of the singer, I think of the song, and wish I could 
hear it again. 

In fancy again I recall the scene with its splendour bright ; 

The mighty throng, the palace grand ; oh, the mem'ry of that 
night ! 

My fancy it may have been, but never had I heard 

A song that thrilled me o’er like this, like this so strangely 
stirred ; 

The mem’ries of that night of bliss will never from me part. 

She sang a song of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ the song that reach'd 
my heart. 
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Home, home, sweet, sweet, home, 
She sang a song of ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ a song that reach’d 
my heart.” 

They were at the piano by themselves; the other two sat 
together at the farther end of the room, looking over an 
album, or making believe to do so. Mayne stood by, fan- 
ning her. 

“ Thank you,” he said quietly. “ Your voice is charming ; 
your expression equally so.”’ 

“T’m glad you’re pleased.” This, looking up into his 
face, as her fingers wandered softly over the keys. 

“T1’m pleased beyond measure, May I attempt to analo- 
gise the last verse ?”’ taking the piece in his hand, 

“Tf you wish to.” 

“ Well, like the hero of the song, I shall never forget this 
night, when I had the extreme privilege of hearing you sing 
for the first time in my life. The remembrance will, how- 
ever, be fraught more with pleasure than pain, though there 
is an element of the latter sensation in my present feelings. 
I shall think of you, the singer, and I shall think of your 
song, and shall hope to often hear you sing it again. I shall 
feed my fancy in recalling this scene, with you for its presid- 
ing divinity. Dear memory of to-night! No, it is not 
imagination, it is not ideality when I tell vou that never 
have I heard a song that has so thrilled, so stirred my soul 
to its inmost depths! Thank you a thousand times. The 
recollections of this moment will never leave me, for, with 
your perfect voice, you have reached a spot which no 
woman has ever yet succeeded in touching! Once more 
my best, my most fervent thanks,” and he bowed gravely. 

“ What profundity have I reached?” smiling up at him. 

“Shall I tell you?” 

“ Tf you like,” 

““ Mrs. Templeton, you have reached my heart !” 
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“You should not have said this,” she replied gently. 
“Why, wherever have they got to?” she added, turning 
round on her stool, and noticing the room to be empty, save 
for themselves. ‘They were here a minute ago.” 

“Gone to the billiard-room, most likely. Do you want 
them back ?” 

“ No, unless you wish it.” 

“T don’t. Will you come ont fora stroll? We can re- 
join them here after a bit.” 

“ We’ve not had much music, and I’ve not heard you 
sing,” she remarked, rising, closing the piano, and accom- 
panying him out of doors. 

“No, I couldn’t have stood anything more after your 
divine song ; hence my asking you to come out here. We 
were to have done nursery rhymes, but this is pleasanter.” 

“You are very impressionable evidently, Major Mayne.” 

“ Afraid I am, but I’m particularly affected by a fine 
voice singing a song with touching words.” 

“Is mine so very fine a voice? I’ve been told it’s true 
and strong.” 

Tt is all that and more ; it’s sympathetic, and you have 
the happy gift of expression, which is the grand thing. May 
I offer you my arm ?” 

“Take mine—no, not that way. It’s plain you've not 
escorted a lady down the Strand or Regent Street for some 
time. You hold her arm in your hand, so—higher up ; that’s 
it. Now, don’t you see, vou can guide as well as support 
me, cause me to back or fill, make me tack to windward or 
leeward, just as occasion requires ?”’ 

It was a beautiful arm that Mayne thus found in his grasp. 
True, it was somewhat robust, but firm, glowing, and of 
surpassing fairness. Slowly they paced together up and down 
the long side-walk in the bright moonlight, he involuntarily 
drawing her toward him, she as spontaneously yielding. 
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.“ There’s a seat in that corner under the trees,”’ she said. 
“ Let us go and sit down ; the gravel has got into my shoes 
and hurts me.” 

“What an unthinking brute I am! I ought to have 
known it. You must be suffering tortures.” 

He guided her tenderly to the seat. “ Now I’ll tarn my 
back on you till you say, ‘As you were.’ ” 

““ What for?” she asked merrily. 

“ Why, don’t you want to get rid of the gravel ?” 

“Yes, but I can’t without your help,” laughing and re- 
garding him mischievously, 

“Why not?” wonderingly. 

“ Poor innocent! Don’t you know that in these days of 
long waists, skimpy skirts, and tight lacing, it’s a difficult 
job for a woman to stoop?” 

: “Stoop to what ?” 

“ Anything—to take off her shoes and put them on again, 
for instance—that is, once she is dressed; and mine are 
complicated affairs, with ever so many straps and things.” 

“Qh—ah! Isee. Well, what do you want me to do?” 

“You can’t go on your knees, can you?” 

“T goon my knees! Where? Before you?” 

“ Yes,” she laughed. 

“ Sweetest privilege!” he exclaimed, about to throw him- 
self before her. | 

“No, no—stop! It might spoil your lace, and bulge you 
about your knees, your—your—your garments rather. I'll 
solve the difficulty. Sit down ; move up further, No—the 
other way.” 

He budged about six inches. 

“More still, more; there, that will do. Now, take off 
my shoes, shake ont the gravel, and put them on again. Be 
careful of the straps.” 

With the words she turned herself lengthwise on the 
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seat, and placed both her feet gently on his knee, regarding 
him archly the while. 

Her feet were in keeping with the rest of her undeniably 
beautiful self; long to suit her stature, narrow, the instep 
high, and the curve perfect. The shoes were a marvel of 
St. Crispin’s art, while through the hose of white mesh the 
“chair” tint blushed visibly. Then, when he had gently 
removed her “ chaussure,” he marked how even was the sur- 
face thus laid bare to his gaze, and which proclaimed her 
free of such vulgarities as corns, contortions, big joints, and 
so forth. Carefully removing the gravel, he replaced the 
pretty shoes, and gently lowered one foot after the other 
to the ground. 

“Thanks,” she said, moving close to him; “and your 
reward for this service so delicately rendered ?”’ 

« What reward ?” 

“This,” and she kissed him, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


JIN THE BILLIARD-ROOM—-DGT CREATES A SENSATION— 
TRELAWNEY DOESN’T LIKE IT—A CONVERSATION 
REGARDING THE WIDOWS. 


“ Wuere the deuce did you get to, Tre?” This after 
they mounted their dog-cart and had driven away. “ You 
two cleared off without tuck of drum.” 

“ Aha! Isaw you were on the spoon, Jack, so I proposed 
an adjournment to the billiard-room. I’ve discovered 
another accomplishment in her, and that is she’s first 
rate with a cue: she beat me in a fifty game without 
points, and she won another of a hundred up she played 
with that man Delafosse who was dining at the hotel with 
some one.” 

‘‘ Many fellows there ?” 

“‘ Heaps—all three tables were going, and there was a 
biggish gallery; but when the fair Dot’s voice rang 
through the place as she played, men who were at whist 
or jawing in the verandah all came in to look on.”’ 

“ She plays well, eh ?” 

“ Plays well!” echoed Trelawney, “I should think so. 
Her hazards are decidedly fine and her potting grand. I 
should have liked to see her in another tog, though,” he 
added somewhat gravely. 

“Why, what happened? Anything give way?” 

“No, buat her dress was not suited for sprawling across 
a billiard table in.” 

“Hum! so I should imagine.” 
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“Of course fellows noticed it all, and I could see 7 
whisper to each other, making remarks, no doubt. I fell 
you I didn’t like it, Jack.” ; 

“Tt can’t be helped, Tre ; the mother was the same—it'® 
the fashion.” 

“Fashion or no fashion, I don’t see it. I’m getting — 
to like the girl awfully, and I object to other men 
commanding——” 

“One question is settled, though,” interrupted Mayne, 
“ pretty clearly, eh ?”’ 

“ What’s that ?” 

“ They’re not makes up.” 

“True, but we knew that no sooner we set eyes on them 
before dinner.” 

“Don’t fash yourself about it; the girl knows her good 
points and acts accordingly.” 

“ Another thing: in making one of those confounded 
on-board strokes, she refused the rest, though the marker 
offered it right enough. She didn’t mount the board as we 
do, but still, I discovered her to be the wearer of those 
gold things we noticed hanging on their toilet glass,” 

‘Ha, ha! You’ve been on a voyage of discovery this 
evening, old chap.” 

“’Twould have been pleasant enough had we been 
alone, but for all those eyes to be on her made me feel 
creepy, and she seemed to treat the whole thing as a 
matter of course.” 

“ How could you expect her to do otherwise, Tre? Were 
she meretriciously inclined, she’d not be natural, do yousee?” 

“That dagger thing in her hair fell out while she was 
playing ; one of the men plunged down from the gallery, 
picked it up, and offered it to her. She told him to keep it 
till she had finished ; it was passed on from hand to hand 
amid a lot of sniggering and suppressed laughter, I felt 
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inclined to break my cue on some of their darned heads, the 
idiots !” 

“ Very glad you didn’t. Depend on it she means nothing 
by all this, And as for the fellows, why, you know what 
men are by this time, surely.”’ 

“I know this, I feel savage and I want a peg. Pray 
heaven there’s some ice left. But how have you been 
getting on, Jack? Sing alot with mamma? What a glo- 
rious voice she has! I heard her through that first song.” 

“Isn't it splendid? No; we went out soon after, had 
a ramble in the moonlight, and a é(te-a-téte on a garden 
seat afterwards,” 

“Good man! Enjoy it?” 

“Rather! Tre, old chap, I’m afraid it’s a gone case 
with me.” 

‘ Ditto. Dot will soon have me in leading-strings.” 

‘“* How she can kiss, by Jove! ” 

“ Who— mamma ” ?” 

66 Ay.” 

“Did you get to kissing ?” 

‘We did ; she got some gravel into her shoes while we 
were walking, and when we went and sat down she 
asked me to rid her of it.” 

“She did! Well?” 

‘‘ Without any fuss or hesitation she placed her feet on 
my knee, and I did the needfal.” 

‘‘ How jolly! Nice feet?” 

“T should rather think they are, and so fetchingly clad, 
shoes, stockings, and all.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, when I put them down again she said she must 
reward me, so she ups and kisses me : not one of your insi~ 
pid touches, bat right on the lips, pressing well home, 
long and lingering, you know.” 
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“T do know, for I received a similar favour from Dot as 
we came across from the billiard-room.”’ 

“And you enjoyed it, no doubt. Here we are. Now for 
a peg. Burruf hy, Alum Khan ? ” 

“‘ Howenga ghurreeb purrwurr.” 

“Good man! Lay ao, our dé peg.” 

“ Ah! that goes down like mother’s milk,” sighed Trelaw- 
ney, after swallowing his drink. ‘ Now for a last smoke 
before we turn in,” 

‘“‘ Neat little turn-out, wasn’t it ?” 

‘¢ What, the dinner ? 

‘The dinner and everything else connected with them. 
They must have money, Tre.” 

‘May have, but that’s a question you or I needn’t 
bother ourselves about. But I should like to know more 
of their antecedents, etc., before I, at least, surrender to 
Dot.” 

“I’m with you there. I believe them both to be good. 
but you’ll acknowledge they’re unlike the general run of 
women—a flavour of Bohemianism about them, eh ? ” 

“That’s it, Jack. At present we only know, from their own 
showing that they’re widows, and come from Ceylon. Voila 
tout. Who were the two Templetons? Brothers ? father 
and son? cousins ? or what?” 

“ Blest if I know. Wouldu’t do to ask them.” 

“Not at the present stage of affairs, but I dare say it 
will all come out in good time.” 

“‘That spell in France, and I dare say their earlier asso- 
ciations, have given the free and easy touch to their ideas 
and manners, Tre.” 

“ Ay, and their late husbands, I bet, are responsible for 
a good deal of it.” 

“ Well, so long as they do nothing worse—I use the term 
advisedly—I see no harm in their way of going on.” 

5 
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“ It’s tofbe hoped they’ve no wrong in them, Jack. How- 
ever, sufficient unto the day, etc. All I know is, it’s been a 
most enjoyable time.” 

“ And what we are both agreed on, Tre, is that they’re 
just about the most handsome and fascinating women we’ve 
ever met,” rising and going to his side of the house. 

“ And that if all goes well, we’ll go in for them, eh ?” 

“That we will. Good night, old chap.” 

“Good night, old chap.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


DOT PREACHES PRUDENCE—“ MAMMA’S” MOONLIGHT SPOON 
WITH MAYNE—BOATING COSTUME. 


“ WELL, this has been a day!” said Mrs. Templeton, unfix- 
‘ing her tortoise-shell hair-pins, whereby her hair fell in a 
shimmering flood to below her waist. 

“J think we've startled them, though, mammy. I fancy 
they had to pull themselves together once or twice.” 

* How ?” 

‘‘ Well, in the first place, I believe these frocks somewhat 
staggered them. I waslooking at you as you sat at the piano, 
and you gave me the idea of there being something wanting. 
I must have been the same.” 

“You remember what Mrs, Abercrombie told us before we 
Jeft Colombo, Dot ?” 

“T do, and we've been following her advice. These dresses 
are made from her pattern, but it was only when I saw you 
that I knew they were so bad. The sleeves are no sleeves— 
mere ties of ribbon. To me they are suggestive of that picture 
we saw somewhere, ‘One struggle, and I’m free.’ I tell you, 
I felt very uncomfortable in the billiard-room just now; I knew 
they were making a lot of remarks,” she added, laughing. 

“ Any men we know there?” 

‘Yes, several, but they were all rather stand-offish. Our 
Majors keep them away.” 

‘‘ Good job, too, since we've given them the preference, and 
I’m sure there’s no one here to touch them. It won't do to 
be promiscuous, Dot. We came up here with a fixed purpose 
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at Mrs. Abercrombie’s suggestion, and [ flatter myself we are- 
well towards achieving our object, don’t you ?” 

“Yes, unless——” 

“ Unless what?” 

“We scare them off.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, child! What do you mean ?” 

“That they may think us too free and easy, and turn sus- 
picious of us.” 

“For what earthly reason? No one can say anything to- 
our discredit, surely ?” 

“ Not in the sense you mean, but they may think us inclined 
to violate the proprieties, and they may get to hear of our 
goings on at Colombo and the reason of our leaving Ceylon. 
Besides that, Reginald, as soon as he hears of our where- 
abouts, may turn up any day. You know what an inveterate 
gossip Mrs. Abercrombie is ; she’s safe to tell him where we- 
are and all about us.” 

“T repeat, no one can accuse us of anything really wrong. 
Our fair fame is untouched. Of course, if looked at from a 
goody-goody stand-point, we are heaps of iniquity, but we 
don’t pretend to be patterns of prim propriety ; and even if 
Reginald did come herc, we've only to treat him with con- 
tempt.” 

“ But if the Cairo story gets wind ?” 

“Tt can’t, unless Reginald spreads it. should he come here, 
and that’s not likely: even if he did, he can cast no moral slur 





on us.” 
“Oh, it’s dreadful, though! I shudder when I think of” 


that time at the Londres, and that awful night.” 

“Pooh! I tell you the revelation would not affect our 
good name. You're in the blues, Dot. Halve a whisky and 
soda with me ; I'll go and get it.” 

« Thanks, dear, no; I can’t drink any more: you finish it, 
I expect, mamuy, it will ond in their proposing before long ; 
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‘but ere saying ‘Yes,’ it would be wise, I think, to tell them 
-all, 1 believe they're both infatuated with us already, and 
by the time they wind themselves to the point of asking us 
to take them, there'll be no holding them; so we must be 
-careful and not cut our throats.” 

‘Yes, and when they do come forward, Dot, we'll have to 
-open their eyes regarding—you know what. How con- 
founded they'll be !” 

“T expect they will,” replied Dot, laughing. “ Major Mayne, 
I should imagine, will be agreeably surprised. In the mean- 
time, mammy, I advocate prudence ; we might shock them, 
they may cry off, and our last state will be worse than the 
first. How did you get on with him outside?” 

“ I’m afraid you'll sermonise. He was nursing my feet on 
‘his knee fully five minutes for one thing.” 

“ What on earth for?” Dot asked, interested and amused. 

“The gravel got into my shoes and hurt me. I proposed 
going to a seat to allow me to get rid of it, Arrived there, 
he at once turned his back on me. How I laughed! I told 
him I couldn’t stoop to take off my shoes, and wanted his 
-assistance. He at once proceeded to go down on his marrow- 
bones before me, but I thought kneeling for him would be 
-as difficult as stooping for me, so I put my feet on his knee 
as he sat on the bench ; and oh, Dot! *twas rich to see how 
‘tenderly and gingerly he took off my shoes, carefully shook 
-out the gravel, gazed admiringly at my stockings, and put the 
shoes on again. He then replaced my feet, one after another, 
-on the ground, as if they were of glass, and was altogether so 
humble, so delicate, so gentlemanly over the whole business, 
‘that I thought the least I could do was to reward him witha 
kiss.” 

“Which you gavehim? Oh,mammy! kissing two strange 
men in a day! What an example to set your child!” laughed 
Dot. 
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“An example you'll not be slow to follow, I reckon, if 
you've not done so already. I saw you squeezing round the 
table. Come—out with it! You've been kissing, too, I bet.” 

“We have.” 

“There you are ; so don’t preach.” 

“What are we to do to-morrow, mammy ?” asked Dot 
after a pause. 

“Don’t know. Did Major Trelawney say anything ?” 

“‘Oh, yes, by the way; he said he’d make enquiries about 
a boat on the Soorul Lake, and write to let us know in the 
morning.” 

“ How nice: I should like a spell at the oars again. Re- 
member Brighton, Dot ?” 

“Yes,” musingly. ‘Those were happy days, before we 
knew what sorrow is. If we go, what shall we put on?” 

“Qur striped jerseys, of course ; we have them stowed away 
somewhere. ” 

“Too obtrusive, mammy. Let’s go in blouses.” 

‘Nonsense! They like it; besides, jerseys are othodox 
boating costume, and if our figures happen to be good, is it 
any fault of ours ?” 

‘What skirts, hats, and shoes ?” 

“ Mrs. Morrison’s skirts, the navy blue; sailor hats,—the 
large ones,—and tan shoes,” 

“T hope we're not cutting it too fine,’ murmured Dot to 
herself as she proceeded to unrobe. ‘“ When we're at Rome 
we should do as Rome does, but here we’re reversing the 
order of things—dressing riskily, doing riskily, and talking 
riskily, and that, too, in a comparatively deadly-lively Indian 
station, running the chance of scaring off the very sort of men 
to suit us, who are at our feet now, but who may turn shy 
and take wing if we go the pace too fast.” 
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CHAPTER XV, 


THE SOORUL LAKE-—-THE UPSET—TWO HEROINES— 
TOUCH AND GO—SAVED. 


Tue Soorul Lake is very large, quite a little inland sea : 
in fact, one of the largest sheets of water in Southern India. 
Of course it is tideless, and on calm days smooth as a 
millpond, but there are times, when the wind is fresh, that 
it churns the lake up into waves of no mean size, while 
miniature ; billows—enough, however, to carry a man off his 
legs—break with a roar on the stone revetment of its 
eastern bank, and along which the greater part of the Soorul 
cantonment lies scattered. Numerous boats of all kinds 
float on the bosom of the lake, from the fifteen-ton Lancer 
yacht to the dugout barely capable of holding a single 
sculler. For general convenience, the Gymkhana had erected 
a jetty during the late hot season, while the lake was low, 
and the piles easier of driving. Now, however, after the 
rains, there is a good fifteen feet of water off the jetty head. 

Mayne and Trelawney, down betimes, are lying off the 
stairs In a roomy two-oar, with comfortably cushioned 
stern sheets and awning, while a native squats further 
astern to steer her, A strong wind is blowing down the 
lake. 

Numerous boats are sailing about in all directions, and 
there is just sufficient sea to make it dangerous, and therefore 
pleasant and exciting, 

“ Confound this wind! ‘Twill be hard work pulling 
against it, Tre. Wish we could have got a sail boat.” 
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diving like an otter, she speedily brought up the child, and, 
supporting her with one arm, swam with the other to the 
second girl, who had sank and risen. Seizing this one by the 
hair, she trod water, supporting both little heads above 
the waves, and praying that a boat would come to her aid, 
for she didn’t dare, encumbered as she was, to strike out 
for the steps or the shore. Dot, on rising after her dive, 
found herself close to one of the children, an infant of some 
eighteen months. Easily securing and supporting this tiny 
atom, the strong girl struck out for the other, a baby boy 
who had drifted the furthest from the jetty and close in- 
shore, The child was a few inches below the water when 
Dot came up and raised him. There was no lack of brave 
hearts among the loungers and spectators. A crowd headed 
by two soldiers rushed into the water to meet Dot; they 
relieved her of her burdens, but were somewhat surprised 
when the lady laughingly refused their further aid, and 
set to swim back with powerful hand-over-hand strokes 
towards the jetty. She saw three heads close together, 
those of “ mamma” and thetwo children. She saw other 
heads approaching the group from opposite directions, the 
heads of men who had plunged in to her assistance. A little 
further she saw the prow of a boat loom high above the 
water, and being frantically propelled in the same direction 
by two men. She saw the jetty above her crowded with 
people, Europeans and natives. She knew “ mamma” had a 
far more difficult task than the one she herself had just so 
successfully accomplished. She saw the look of despair on 
the loved face! The foremost of the other swimmers were 
very near! Would they be in time? The boat and the 
“field” were far yet: she swam with all her might! Ah! 
thank God! the men are close. Yes, they are up with her ! 
She sees each take one of the children, and is about to 
relax her own efforts, when—horror! with a scream that is 
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heard even above that howling wind she beholds “ mamma” 
throw up her hands and sink! 

“Oh God!—cramps! Courage, darling! I’m with you,” 
mutters Dot, as, now close on the spot, she dives to the 
rescue! The suspense is awful! Numbers of swimmers are 
converging on the spot, but all are too far away. The boat 
is now up; except for the wind there is an agonizing silence. 
All eyes are on the water. “My God! will they never rise?” 
almost wails Trelawney, as he takes a header off the gunwale 
of the boat, promptly followed by Mayne. Four are now 
under water, the suspense is intensified, men can hear their 
hearts beating, women faint away, more people are dropping 
into the water from the jetty, hope is being given over, when 
there, at a spot little expected, first two heads, then two 
more, appear above the surface! More boats are now 
up, willing hands drag them into safety. doctors are among 
them, there is another period of anxiety, they are seen to 
stoop over those forms in blue and white stripes, they are 
engaged in something ; speculation is rife, and fear and 
doubt are in the ascendant, when one of the medicoes 
resumes an erect posture and waves his hat triumphantly : 
the lookers-on know their heroines to be safe, and the pent. 
feelings of all break forth into ringing and heartfelt cheers, 
the best compliment and tribute of admiration they could 
offer to those intrepid spirits. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


“MAMMA” AND DOT RECOUNT THEIR EXPERIENCES— 
HOW THE CHILDREN WERE SAVED. 


“Take another sip out of this—do,” murmured Mayne 
tenderly, holding the doctor’s brandy flask to her lips. He 
was seated in the stern-sheets with her head supported on his 
arm, her beautiful hair saturated and lying in tangled masses 
round her. Kind hands had delicately thrown coats over 
her, for, be it remembered, they had divested themselves of 
their drapery, taking those daring headers in their jerseys 
and dainty white knickerbockers. 

‘‘ Thanks, I feel better now. How is Dot?” 

“Noble daughter of a noble mother! She is safe, and 
came-to almost immediately. Another boat picked her and 
Trelawney up. “Iwas you we were all so anxious and con- 
cerned about,” 

*¢ The children ?” 

“ Are alive, I believe, but we'll soon find out.’ 

“‘ The ayah and the young fellow ?” 

“ Both saved by clinging to the timbers of the jetty ; that 
chap can’t swim in spite of his get-up.”’ 

“I'm thankful,” she sighed. 

“Here we are at the steps. Can you manage to walk up, 
or shall I carry you?” 

“Tn this scanty attire, Major Mayne?” she whispered, 
smiling. ‘Run up and try and find my skirt, please.” 

“¢ My darling t thank God, you’re safe !”’ cried Dot at this 
jancture, springing from the steps into the boat, and nearly 
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swamping her. “ Here, dear, into your skirt; hustle it on 
anyhow, and let’s get home and change.” 

Quite an ovation awaited our fair friends. True, they pre- 
sented sorry figures, saturated and bedraggled with their 
recent immersion ; but every one there admired their courage, 
and gave vent to their feelings in reiterated cheering. Seve- 
ral ladies kissed them, while men came forward and, hat in 
hand, offered their congratulations, All the boats had now 
congregated in a regular flotilla round the jetty, the occupants 
waving their straw hats and cheering loudly. People vied 
with each other in their offers of conveyances to take them 
home ; and, after having their arms nearly shaken off and 
nigh deafened by the cheering and hnrrahing, our four friends 
at last found themselves in an open carriage behind a pair of 
fine steppers bowling homewards. 

“ We'll be with you in half an hour,” said Trelawney, as 
the carriage stopped at their gate to drop them. “ Don’t 
delay to change and put on something warm.” 

“Nor you either,” replied Dot, as they drove off. “ Get 
into flannels and come over sharp.” 

Reaching the privacy of their bungalow, the two friends 
grasped hands and looked into each other’s eyes. 

“Tn and out of another scrape together, old chap ; shares. 
in another close shave, eh?” exclaimed Trelawney. 

‘“‘ Ay, a narrow squeak, old man. I'd not have come up 
alive without one or other of them.” 

“Nor I either. Gad, how they clung to each other !” 

“¢ Like wax, and how we must have tugged, eh? However, 
thank God for it all.” This last seriously. 

“‘ Thank God, indeed,” added Trelawney reverently. 

The friends soon changed and drove over to “The 
Lyall.” 

“We are not dry yet,’ exclaimed Dot, greeting the two 
officers merrily as they entered the drawing-room. 
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They perceived with pleased astonishment that both ladies 
had their hair unbound, and which fell to below their waists in 
a golden shimmering mass. 

“Pray don’t dry up for yet awhile,” exclaimed Mayne, 
“¢ for, believe me, you look charming as you are. But”— 
changing his tone— where on earth did you learn swim- 
ming ?” 

‘We were pupils at a natatory school at home.” 

“What! you and your mamma at the same time ?” 

‘Yes, Major Mayne,’ replied Mrs. Templeton. “ Dot’s 
glowing accounts of her swimming course fired me with de- 
sire to acquire the art, so I joined her. We are never too 
old to learn, you know,” she added, smiling. 

“ But, heaven and earth!” Trelawney said impetuously, 
“T’ve not got over it yet. Have you ever been in rough 
water ? The placidity of a swimming-bath and that cursed 
muddy lake are two very different things.” 

“T and ‘mamma’ have dived side by side off Brighton 
pier-head, Major Trelawney.” 

“ Off—Brighton—pier—head ?” 

‘Indeed we have, and when there was something of a sea 
on, too.” 

“To save life ?” 

“No; this day’s experience is a novel one to us.” 

“Why did you do it?” asked Mayne. 

** Do what ?” 

“ Dive off the Brighton pier.” 

‘Oh, more as an advertisement than anything else—a sort 
of practical puff to our swimming-school.” 

“Your husbands were in a boat down below, I guess,” 
hazarded Trelawney. 

“No, they were not there. What's the matter, Dot?” 

“Some of the water I must have swallowed,” she said, 
shaking with merriment. 
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“ But,” asked Mayne, “ pardon me; how did you manage 
to—a—to un——, I mean, how did you manage to be in so 
quick ?” 

“ Ah, that’s a secret which we will let you into. When 
you have wives of your own, teach them to swim; and when- 
ever they are on the water, make them dress as we were this 
afternoon, Dot, dear, bring out a skirt and petticoat—either 
yours or mine will do.” 

“We were just returning with the four-oar, when we 
noticed a commotion on the jetty. We saw you both sudden- 
ly start up, make signs to some one ; then you threw off your 
hats, there was a collapse of your drapery, and the next 
instant over you went head foremost! It was all the world 
like a transformation scene.” 

“Yes, we lost no time; but we were prepared, you see. 
These,” taking the soaking skirt and petticoat from Dot, “are 
so made, that with one pull of this single tape, both open at 
the same side, If you are upset or otherwise find yourself 
in the water,a tug at this tape—it is strong, and has this 
metal ring, do you see—frees you, and you can strike out or 
do whatever you like.” 

“ But if you can’t swim ?” 

“ Ah, then it matters little how you’re fixed up ; you go to 
the bottom, unless you find something to cling to, or are fish- 
ed out at once, This,’ throwing the skirt on to a chair, “ is 
an invention of the woman who taught us.” 

“Tell us, though, Mrs. Templeton, how you fared,’”’ Mayne 
asked, sitting ona stool at her feet and regarding her with 
tender interest, 

“ Well, when I plunged, a horrible thought flashed across 
me that I might strike the bottom ; of course, I had no idea 
how deep it was.” 

‘ What I didn’t like,” said Dot, “was, when I opened my 
eyes, to find myself in utter darkness—ink, it appeared to me.” 
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* Yes, the water was very muddy, but it wasn’t cold. But, 
oh! itseemed sodead—not buoyant like sea water, to which 
we ve been so accustomed lately, both at home and in Ceylon 
How did you find it, Dot?” 

“ Flat as ditch water: I thought I was never coming up, 
The first thing I saw close by me was the baby, on its face, 
poor mite! It was just on the point of sinking when I 
grabbed it.” 

‘‘ Was it insensible ?” asked Trelawney. 

“Oh, no; as soon as I turned it over, it began spouting out. 
the water it had swallowed, and then cried in fine style. The 
second one—much vounger and in long clothes—I don’t 
think had sank at all ; it was right side up, with its petticoats 
spread out on the water round it, and just about going down, 
I think.” 

“How did you manage to swim with two dead weights, 
Mrs. Templeton?” asked Mayne. 

“With my legs!” laughed Dot. “I didn’t go far, for I 
saw those two tall, stalwart Lancers plunging through the 
shallow water to meet me. ‘Talk about Mrs. Grimwood,’ | 
heard one remark, when he had come close up; ‘this here 
beats the Manipur business to shucks. Come along, Miss, 
we'll lead you out all safe,’ they said, each shouldering a 
child, ‘No, thank you,’ I replied; ‘I’m not in company 
costume; I'll swim back.’ How they stared! I did not 
care to land amid the crowd on the shore, unattired as 
I was.” 

“And you, Mrs. Templeton ?” asked Trelawney, “you 
didn’t finish.” 

“T rose a little way from the nearest child. Poor little girl, 
she was just about to sink, beating the air with her little 
handa, and gurgling the water as she went down. I decided 
on taking a short cut to her, so dived. After a good deal of 
groping—for she had sank deeper than I had bargained for,— 
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I clutched her, and brought her up. The other one, alsPa 
girl, but older, was not far; she had evidently sank and had, 
risen, for she was well-nigh motionless ; however, I got up to® ; 
her before she went down again, and held her up by the hair 
of the head.” 

“The strain must have been terrible,” remarked Mayne. 

“ T4 was indeed, and I several times thought I should have 

to leave go to save myself. If those two men had been a 
second later, I would have gone, the children also. As it was, 
no sooner was I relieved of the girls, than I became perfectly 
nerveless. I had cramp, and down I went.” 

“Oh, mama! it was horrible!” exclaimed Dot. “ Your 
scream pierced my very marrow, I was almost within reach, 
but you sank so abruptly! When I saw you relieved of the 
children, I fully expected you to strike out for the stairs, So 
I dived for you, darling, but no sooner did I grasp you than 
you caught hold of me with a grip like a vice ; I tugged and 
tugged, but to no purpose, and but for our dear friends here, 
you and I, mamma, would surely have been drowned.” 

“Yes, Major Mayne, and you, Major Trelawney, you have 
saved our lives to-day. How are we to reward you—how 
show our appreciation of your gallant conduct ?” 

“Pray, say nothing more, dear Mrs. Templeton,” replied 
Mayne, his voice tremulous with emotion. “ Whatever we 
may have done this day, pales beside the brilliant courage 
displayed by you both. True, the lives I and Trelawney 
saved are far the most precious. As to reward,” he con- 
tinued, looking from one to the other, “ we seek it not now : 
a time, however, may come, when you will be able to reward 


us—ay ! with a guerdon far more precious than ' untold 
gold,” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


REWARD FOR PLUCK-——SOBERING DOWN-—PUTTING 
ON THE BRAKE. 


Tae Mrs, Templetons’ feat created a profound sensation, 
locally as well as throughout the presidency. Laudatory 
narratives appeared in the papers. Bengal and Bombay 
extracted, and soon the whole country was ringing with 
the story. The parents of the rescued children—sojourners 
from Madras—overwhelmed the ladies with the exuberance 
of their gratitude, presenting each with a valuable diamond 
ring. The event was alluded to on the following Sunday in 
every pulpit in the station. All called on the widows, A 
subscription was set afoot to present them with some sub- 
stantial recognition of their heroism; and in due course a 
deputation, headed by the general commanding the station, 
waited on our fair friends, and there, in the Lyall Rooms, 
before a large assembly, was each white wrist decorated with 
a massive, dull gold bangle, bearing a suitable inscription. The 
Lancers gave a grand ladies’ dinner to our heroines, while 
the Club followed suit with a similar entertainment in honour 
of the two Punjaubi majors who did such yeoman’s service on 
that eventful day. Invitations poured in, and nearly every 
evening would the quartette be seen at some reunion or other. 
This act of devotion and daring on the widows’ parts had neces- 
sarily appealed powerfully to the hearts of their admirers, 
who being themselves men of approved bravery, were keenly 
alive to the nature of the plucky deed, and could appreciate 
such daring, especially when exhibited by the gentler sex. 
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Time passed pleasantly. In deference to their conversa- 
tion on the night of their ¢éte-d-téte dinner party, the 
widows, though in no way cold or distant to their two friends, 
had adopted a somewhat reserved attitude towards them. 
There was not that abandon now so noticeable before. They 
chose their language with more care, and were altogether 
quieter and more staid. Mayne and Trelawney, when meeting 
them at dinners and dances, were not slow to observe 
a very marked alteration in the style of their dress. True, 
the beautiful shoulders and arms were still open to the ad- 
miring gaze of all, but what had hitherto been generously 
displayed to that pitch of audacity which women devoid of 
all prudery alone dare go to, was now sufliciently veiled to 
satisfy the scruples of the sternest moralist. Further, when 
with them during the day, the two men were no longer treated 
to the liberal exhibition of perfect feet and ankles, clad in 
all that was of the most piquant and modish. The toilets 
were still elegant and so forth, but there were no more sleeves 
opening to the very shoulder, no more diaphanous material 
through which the glowing pink glowed so suggestively and 
seductively. Mayne was not invited to share the small sofa 
with Mrs. Templeton, nor did Dot draw a footstool towards 
her with the tip of her harlequin shoe, and bid Trelawney 
sit on it at her knee. There wore no more outdoor strolls, no 
billiards, and last, not least, no kissing. This change was 
decidedly for the better ; so thought Mayne and Trelawney, 
and so far from being repelled or mortified thereby, the two 
chums were imbued with greater respect for these fascinating 
women, and became more hopelessly in love tham ever. 

“‘T wonder what's sobered them?” asked Trelawney of 
his friend as they rode home one evening from the band. 

“Some woman has been preaching, most likely—old Mrs. 
Rodney, perhaps ; she’s been over there several times since 
the lake affair.”’ 
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‘¢ Perhaps it’s the lake affair itself, Jack. Mind you, they 
were pretty well face to face ‘with death when you and | 
tugged them asunder and brought them up.” 

“May be, but I like it ; don’t you?” 

“ Like what ? ” 

“ Why, their toning down a bit.” 

“ Ay, Jack, I agree with you. It was all very well when 
ene’s intentions had yet to take a serious complexion, but 
when a fellow grows earnest he doesn’t care to see—: 


‘More than he ought to of the girl he’s sweet on, is that 
it, Tre?” 

“Exactly, and I think they find they’ve been going a little 
too fast ahead, and have wisely pulled up.” 

“They are prudent. Anyhow they’ve proved themselves 
plucky to the backbone.” 

“ And they’re as good as they’re plucky, Jack, youbet. I’d 
lay anything that both those women have good, tender- 
hearts ; they’ve shown it by risking their lives to save others, 
and we'll have yet further proofs of this before we’ve done 
with them.” 

“YT should like to know more about their antecedents, 
though,” remarked Mayne musingly. 

“Allin good time. I’m fully convinced that when we put 
the question to those women, they’ll tell us all about them- 
selves, and be that what it may, the result will be the same; 
it won’t prevent us from hooking them, old chap,” 

“T hope so indeed.” 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
DOT PREACHES DISCRETION—A RISKY GET-UP—TWO CHITS. 


“WELL, mammy, I tell you it’s flying 'in the face of 
Providence: if we appear in those costumes we shall undo 
all the good you yourself admit our change of tactics has 
effected, and we shall lose them. See how much more 
serious they have been lately, how much more devoted and 
epris—no chaffing, no nonsense.” 

‘* But it’s a fancy masked ball, child,” 

“Fancy masked ball or not fancy masked ball, one's 
supposed to go with an apology at least for a petticoat.” 

“We'll have our masks on, and the fringes come low 
enough,” 

‘“ We shall be in tights, nevertheless, aud as for the 
fringes, we might just as well have none; and we must 
unmask some time during the evening,” 

“T think your fears are groundless, Dot, At a thing of 
this kind a certain license exists, and one is allowed to dress 
as one pleases.” 

“ We shall be undressed, there’s the difference. However, 
there’s no time now to make anything else, so we must go 
as Zoe and Zeo ; but I tell you they won’t like it, and I feel 
I’m weak in yielding the point to you.” 

“ll be answerable, Dot ; they can’t take exception at our 
costumes if others don’t,” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, mammy ; I fancy they will.” 

“We've worn them before.” 

“Yes, twice ; and what a sensation we created on the 
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latter occasion at Colombo, and remember what happened 
there.” 

“Well, never mind; if we create a sensation here too, ’twill 
only be for once ina way. We can lapse into demureness 
after the ball.” 

“ Major Trelawney asked how we were going.” 

“Did you tell him ?” 

“T evaded the question, and he went on to say he hoped 
we'd not appear in one of the hackneyed gets-up.” 

“ Hackneyed gets-up ?” 

“Yes, he gave a long list ; Marie Queen of Scots, Swiss- 
Flower Girl, Spanish Dancer with castanets or tambourine, 
Poudré, Night and Morning, Marie Antoinette, Lady Russell, 
Georgian Belle, and a whole lot of others. He wound up 
by hoping that ours would be something uncommon. | 
expect he’ll find us uncommonly uncommon.” 

“As Zoe and Zeo ?” 

“Yes, two girls from the Aquarium.” 

“T wonder if the fuss the papers made over them ever 
got out here ?” 

“Dare say it did. The Colombo people made enough fuss 
over us: the papers too.” 

“ After all, Dot, what is there so outrageous in the 
costume ? That woman at Colombo, who came as the Press, 
was indelicate if you like.” 

“ No—you mean the Roman lady? Ah! but she was 
draped, mammy, you forget that.” 

“Draped{ She was merely in a flimsy ‘sheet, two 
corners of which were pinned with a cameo brooch at her 
shoulder ; her legs and feet were exposed, she wore sandals, 
and that was about all she had on.” 

“ Still, the lines of her figure were to a certain extent 
concealed, whereas we shall be like nature.” 

“ Let us! We shall be natural at all events. Besides, 


Po 
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you forget that other one, the newly-married woman, who 
came as a fairy : she was a caution, you'll admit.” 

“Yes, she was bad enough, with an apology for a body, 
no sleeves, and salmon-colour tights ; but she had innumer- 
able gauze petticoats, which, though short and skimpy, still 
were petticoats ; we shall have none,” 

“ But when she danced? You know the result.” 

“Yes. However, its no use arguing the point further; I 
suppose it will all come right in the end, mammy, but I dread 
the probable consequences.” 

“ We are not obliged to unmask, you know.” 

“True, but how to preserve our incognito even with our 
masks on ? Onur hair shall betray us.” 

“ Our wigs !”’ exclaimed “‘ mamma.” 

“ Happy thought! Where are they ?” 

“In the big trunk outside in the verandah; have it 
brought inside, Dot.” 

The box carried into their dressing-room, they speedily 
unearthed the wigs. 

“ They’re in first-rate order. How they remind me of our 
Brighton days! Here’s yours, Dot, flaxen, and mine, jet 
black. How well they’ve kept!” 

“ Then our voices ?” 

“Oh! we can easily easily disguise them ; people here 
are not so familiar with them as all that.” 

“ But when were dancing with our friends, we can’t be 
mum ?” 

“Of course we'll reveal ourselves to them ; we can con- 
verse in whispers.” 

“But, mammy, we have them both down for several 
dances. How do we discover ourselves to them, and how are 
we to distinguish them ?” 

“ Good gracious ! that never struck me. Weshall be all 
at sea. The people are not supposed to know each other till 
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they unmask, but with us four it’s different. However shall 
we manage ?” 

“T have it!” exclaimed Dot after a pause. “ Write and 
tell them to look out for your silver and my gold coronet, 
each with three stars; no one else is likely to have such 
head-gear. And at the same time ask how we are to know 
them.” 

“T’ll write at once,” said Mrs. Templeton, sitting down 
to her escretoire and dashing off the following note :— 


“My DEAR Mason Mayne, Tuesday. 

“We don’t wish you two to be mystified as to our identity on 
Thursday night, and we feel sure you don’t wish us to be peering 
into people’s faces trying to make you out. Suffice it to say, then, 
that you will know me by a silver coronet with three stars, while Dot 
will have a similar one in gold. Repay this confidence by saying how 
we are to distinguish our own true knights. 


“ Yours very affectionately, 
‘MM, A. TEMPLETON.” 


The answer was as follows :— 


My DEAR Mrs. TEMPLETON, 

“ Tre and I have been puzzling over the same question till you sa 
happily solve it. We felt diffident in asking you. Know, then, that 
we shall be dressed as Punjaubi troopers, my loonghy or pugree being 
blue and that of Tre red. You have our albums with you; study the 
regimental groups a little, and you'll have no difficulty in recognising 
your slaves. 

“* Believe me, 
“Your very devoted 
“JOHN MAYNE.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ANGLO-INDIAN MORALITY-——-STAGE versus BALL-ROOM— 
ZOE AND ZEO. 


By the time our fair friends entered the Lyall Rooms, a 
large number of guests had arrived, and among whom pro- 
found indeed was the sensation their appearance created. 

Anglo-Indian morals, up to a certain point, are, as a rule, 
easy-going, and not particularly exacting. Beyond that 
point, I don’t say they are worse, ethically, than the social 
codes of most other communities, Men out here are inclined 
to admire and gather round those of the gentler sex, who are 
a step or two behind their more orthodox and circumspect 
sisters in their regard for the “ proprieties,”—Jdes convenances, 
as our neighbours more happily term them,—while the more 
generous and sensible-among our women—the married, espe- 
cially—if they do not look up to those free lances of society 
and ape their ways and works, beholding them in the light 
of a fetish, yet do not draw aside their skirts in passing them, 
as if pollution and contamination existed in the merest con- 
tact with the hem of their garments. In all our communi- 
ties out here, however,—and the world over for that matter, 
—there is always to be found a certain section to whom 
aught savouring of audacity—feminine audacity,—be it in 
dress, bearing, manners or speech, constitutes wickedness and 
abomination unspeakable. These have set up for themselves 
@ moral code, hard and fast in its lines, uncompromising in 
its conditions, unmistakeable in its interpretation : its rules 
have no exceptions, its principles no misconstruction. They, 
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you may be sure, suffer more or less from a dearth of Nature's. 
gifts. Ostensibly they are the salt of the earth, good and 
savoury, hungering and thirsting after righteousness, but, in 
reality, living a vinegar existence of envy, hatred, and malice 
towards those of their fellow-women who, by the divine right 
of their superior attractions of mind, of body, or both com- 
bined, are able to do and say what these others dare not 
attempt. This sentiment, however, is rare, very rare, in the 
sterner sex; but there is a time when a man is affected, to a 
certain extent, with a distaste for anything verging on the 
outré or risky in woman. Admire and run after such syrens 
as he may, during the heedless heydey of his untrammelled 
bachelor existence, intoxicated with their wiles, captivated 
by their espidglerie, yet, when his thoughts take a serious 
turn, he feels his heart implicated and inclined to surrender 
in sober earnestness, and he contemplates matrimony, a good 
deal of what dazzled him and proved so seductive before, 
turns to dust and ashes, and are bitter to his taste. The 
scales fall from his eyes, he sees he was grasping at dead sea- 
fruit, he recoils, and he lives on to regret having singed his 
wings at a flame the brilliance of which decoyed him to his 
destruction. 

The Mrs. Templeton were attired exactly alike, only that 
the elder was as silver, the younger as gold ; further distinc- 
tion there was none, beyond the somewhat larger build of the 
first : in height there was not the eighth of an inch difference. 
Tights of the palest blue, without wrinkle or crease, encased 
their lower limbs ; and sleeveless bodices, respectively, of 
minute silver and gold scales, glove-tight, and ending in a 
corded fringe, reaching to a little below the middle, clung to 
the upper part of their persons. The raven locks of one and 
flaxen curls of the other were surmounted with coronets of 
silver and gold, above which trembled and scintillated three 
stars: the feet were encased in long, high-heeled white kid 
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boots, laced and worked with silver and gold: each carried 
a pretty bouquet, and their features were effectually con- 
cealed by broad black velvet masks. It was a costume that 
no woman but with an unimpaired figure could dare attempt— 
less so in the garish light of a ball-room, and where she is 
subject to the closest scrutiny. Zoe and Zeo at the Aquarium 
are not accessible to the vulgar crowd ; they skip on to the 
stage, kiss their hands to you, and skip up the ladders to go 
through their performance high above the heads of the gaping 
assemblage far below them. Imperfections, therefore, are not 
noticeable, and no one, curious in such matters, can get near 
enough to make a close inspection. Here, however, our 
venturesome widows found themselves in a crowd—the cyno- 
sure of all eyes, the objects of remark, a vast amount of 
admiration, and some opprobrium. It was venturesome, no 
doubt—daring beyond question. There is a distinction and 
a difference between a stage and a society gathering. On 
the former, lovely woman—lovely to all appearance, even 
when viewed from the frontmost orchestra stalls—starts with 
several advantages ; she has some thirty feet or so of space 
between herself and the nearest row of eyes ; her rouge may 
be ever so inartistically laid on, her “improvers” of sorts 
may be awry, her skin may be freckled, her nails grimy ; 
gracefully though she comes on the stage, she may emit 
odours suggestive of beef-steaks and onions which, mayhap, 
she has just washed down with reeking stout or strong gin- 
and-water ; the essence—as an English realistic author so 
pertinently describes it—of cheap scents, false hair, and bare 
arms, may make itself evident to her fellow-players on 
the boards, but you know nothing of all this; your ocular 
as well as olfactory nerves are not offended, distance verily 
lends enchantment to the view, and you sit on, you applaud, 
you criticise, and no harm is done, one way or the other ; 
the poor woman before you is paid for her posturing ; it is 
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bread and meat to her to appear, night after night, in a state 
next door to Nature for the delectation of an audience who, 
in their turn, pay to sce her : so, what would you? It’s the 
way of the world, and will continue so to the end. In the 
ball-room, however, it is different. There a woman, a lady, 
emulating her sister of the green-room, has a far more crucial 
test to undergo: she is one of yourselves, there must be no 
‘ flaw, no blemish in her get-up, whatever it may be; none of 
the senses—that of modesty, perhaps, excepted—must be 
shocked ; and provided she fulfils all these conditions, she 
will suffer from no lack of partners—no want of attention. 

Our fair friends were simply faultless ; all admired, all 
stared and‘approved—barring, of course, Mrs. Grundy and her 
following, who turned away abashed. Both were sve/t; the 
figures, Juno-like, stood out plainly and unmistakeably in 
pronounced silhoutie ; there were no accessories, either out- 
ward or inward, to spoil or mar those goddess-like embodi- 
ments, which moved among the throng so composedly and 
gracefully. Beauty’s curves and undulations lay manifest 
to the glance, and nothing interfered with the contemplation 
-of those statucsque figures. The stars on their coronets, the 
thousands of little gold and silver scales on their bodices, 
flashed and scintillated, and the fringe sparkled with every 
movement. Carrying their heads high, they promenaded the 
room in search of their cavaliers, for their first dances were 
promised to them. 

“ How hey. stare and giggle !” whispered Mrs. Templeton. 

“ Ce-n'est que le premier pas qui codte ; they'll get accus- 
tomed to us in time,” replied Dot, 

‘‘ Where axe they, I wonder?” as they stood at the fur- 
ther end of the,hall-room and looked around. “1’m longing 
for a good whirl,”. - " 

“SoamI. I syppesp, they’ ve not come yet.” 

Poor girls! they little knew what was in store for them. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
THE FANCY BALL—TO0O BAD—GONE AWAY—MERCY ! 


“May I ask if you’ve see two gentlemen in Punjaub 
Native Cavalry costume?” asked Mrs. Templeton, accosting 
a heathen Chinee, who stood gazing at the two ladies. 

“Tet me see. Oh, yes! they were here a minute ago: I 
think you will find them either in the further room or the 
verandah beyond.” 

Thanking the Celestial, they proceeded in the direction 
indicated. “ Why, here you are!” exclaimed Mrs. Temple- 
ton, coming on the two friends, who stood together at the 
end of the deserted verandah, ‘“ Whatever are you doing 
here? We've been looking for you all over the place. 
Didn’t you see us ?”’ 

“We did, Mrs. Templeton,” replied Mayne gravely, who. 
was spokesman ; “ and having seen you, we came here.” 

What zs the matter? Major Trelawney, what is the 
Taeaning of this ?” 

“Yd rather my friend speak, Mrs. Templeton, I’m——” 

“ It’s not usual for ladies to go hunting about for their 
partners,” jnterrupted Dot resentfully. 

*“ Peace, Dot !”’ ejaculated Mrs. Templeton, snatching off 
her mask and wig and hastily adjusting her own bright 
hair, proceedings which Dot followed, the gentlemen 
unmasking also, “ Major Mayne, wil? you explain the cause 
of your avoiding us in this very marked manner ?” 

“Is not the fact of our avoiding you sufficient explana- 
tion, without entering into further particulars ?” 
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“It is not!” she replied passionately, stamping her foot. 
“T wild have your fullest explanation.” 

“Very well, then, I will tell you. I shall pain you, but 
you insist on my speaking. Mrs, Templeton, it is idle to 
suppose that you and your daughter were ignorant of the 
state of our feelings ; mine towards you, those of my comrade 
towards her.” 

“You are right, we are not ignorant; up to within five 
minutes ago we knew you liked us. We like you both very 
very much ; why should not this continue ?” 

“T will give you the reason: pray hear me out. You 
both understand, I hope, that our admiration of you was 
sincere, that our sentiments and intentions were honest. 
We both fondly looked forward to the day, not far distant, 
Mrs. Templeton, whereon we would feel ourselves justified in 
asking you to share our lives, and we were sanguine as to 
your answers being in the affirmative. Men at our age 
have their wits about them, I, as you know, having but 
recently been mercifully spared from moral shipwreck. 
Our discernment however soon told us that in fostering our 
love for you we were going in the right way to ensure our 
future happiness. Your marked preference for our society 
pointed to your having formed an equally favourable 
opinion as regards ourselves, With this momentous end 
in view, then, we set ourselves to study your characters. 
We are men of the world, Mrs. Templeton, and we are no 
advocates of puritanism or pharisaical cant. We are pre- 
pared to make all allowances for you. We soon perceived 
that you had been brought up in a free-and-easy school, 
but we were ready to take you on trust. We knew that, 
without being vain, you were fully conscious of the potency 
of your numerous attractions of person and mind; we 
admitted you were proficient in the art of fascination. On 
several occasions have we been staggered, not shocked, by 
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your doings and sayings, but in spite of this we have 
persuaded ourselves into the belief that your hearts were 
good, and that your very Bohemianism was the outcome 
of esprit gained under foreign associations rather than the 
result, af what should not be. God knows”—and here his 
voice trembled—“ how my friend and I have loved yon, 
admired you; and oh! how gratified we were to behold a 
change for the better in you both, when you became more 
subdued, more circumspect. Then, when you proved your- 
selves so eminently worthy of the whole world’s praise by 
performing a deed of heroism, the like of which the bravest 
soldier with the Victoria Cross on his breast would be proud 
to achieve, our admiration for you intensified into worship, 
and we were proud and elated with the idea of winning 
such noble women. We came here with the most pleasure- 
able anticipations, the anticipations of being in your society, 
of seeing you admired and envied by all here. We looked 
for you eagerly, you came, we saw you, and alas! by one 
fell blow have you shattered all our fondest hopes, our 
dearest aspirations, and we have nothing to do now but bid 
you farewell.” 

‘In the name of all you hold most sacred, tell us wherein 
we have offended you! What, in the name of heaven, have 
we done?” asked Mrs. Templeton in piercing tones, feeling 
the ground slipping from under her. Both women were now 
crying freely. 

“ Mrs. Templeton, to see such as you represent and 
personify to-night costs a shilling, in a place, too, where no 
man, honouring Christian womanhood, would dream of 
introducing his wife or daughter. I and my friend could 
never jeopardise our happiness and self-respect by continuing 
to pay serious court to ladies who can bring themselves to 
appear at a ball—a fancy ball though it be—in an attire not 
seen outside the walls of a Variety Theatre or Music Hall.’ 
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“Ah! I understand now,” murmured Mrs, Templeton, 
shedding tears of vexation and chagrin. I’m very very 
sorry ; believe me, I did not think this dress would 
shock you so. No, Major Trelawney, you need not scowl 
on Dot; she did her utmost to dissuade me from our appear- 
ing in it: I’m solely to blame. Forgive us, forgive me, 
won't you ?” she added, attempting to take Mayne’s hand. 

“T regret, Mrs. Templeton,” he replied, folding his arms 
on his breast, “ that we cannot henceforth be to you more 
than ordinary acquaintances,” 

“ Cruel and unkind! Don’t spurn us. Mercy!” she 
cried, sinking on her knees before him, twining her bare arms 
round his waist and looking up beseechingly at him—‘ mercy 
and pardon for an indiscretion I’m unwittingly guilty of ! 
T own it, [admit it. We will go at once and change ; we will 
do anything, undergo any penance, to secure your pardon. 
We love you—yes, love you very dearly ; and are we to lose 
you for this ?” 

Dot was crying outright, and the corners’ of Trelawney’s 
mouth worked convulsively with suppressed emotion. 

“¢ Rise, I pray you, Mrs. Templeton,” said Mayne, gently 
disengaging her arms and assisting her to her feet. “‘ We 
have nothing to forgive; you are not answerable to us for 
your actions. We only seek to rid you of our further 
society.”” 

‘Don’t be so inexorable,” she coaxingly and tearfully 
marmured, now nestling her head on his shoulder and 
pressing himin her embrace. Dear love ' forget and forgive ; 
I will never offend again.” She looked up at him through 
her tears, her arms convulsively clasping him. 

“ Mrs, Templeton, it cannot be.” With the words he 
firmly but gently put her from him, and, bowing gravely 
he and Trelawney left them. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
VAIN REGRETS—WHY THE CHUMS CRIED OFF—HOLDING ON. 


THEY regained their rooms by going round outside; they 
did not feel inclined for any more gaiety that evening. 

‘Well, you have been and done it with a vengeance,” said 
Dot, hastening to divest herself of the hateful costume. “Now 
what are we todo? Commence de novo somewhere else ?” 

‘Don’t add to my misery by upbraiding me,’ whimpered 
“mamma,” amida fresh outburst of tears. ‘“ But I’m to blame. 
Oh! would [ had listened to you and gone in anything rather 
than that !”’ and she kicked the glittering bodice and tights 
which lay in a heap on the floor. 

“‘ Don’t fret, dear ; what can’t be cured must be endured,” 
said Dot, stooping and kissing her. 

“Can it not be cured, though, Dot?” asked “ mamma,” 
looking up. 

“T’m afraid not,” gravely; “they are evidently both 
too disgusted to take up with us again. Something told me, 
something in their manner warned me, they were not the men 
to stand too much: as it is, you see we made them jump, but 
not shy. This evening’s exposé, however, has put the finish- 
ing touch, has proved to be the last straw, and the 
consequences are a fiasco—for us at least,’ 

“I cannot see,” cried Mrs. Templeton passionately, “ what 
there was so bad after all; the necks are high and the fringe 
thick enough for all purposes.” 

“True, but you forget we had actually nothing on us but 
what people saw ; from head to foot our entire figures were 
as palpable as Lady Godiva’s.” 

7 
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“Oh! I cannot—cannot lose him!” wringing her hands. 
“He issuch a good fellow! Ilove him so! You don’t seem 
to care, Dot.” 

“My dear, I’m equally grieved as you. I love the otber 
very dearly. I always have, you know, taken things mose 
quietly than you. There’s no use in raving and lamenting 
aver it: the thing is to see if there’s amy way of repairing 
the mischief. When you've been guided by me, mammy, 
you've not found yourself far wrong, have you?” 

“ Indeed not, darling. Have you not ever been my mentor 
—my adviser ?” 

“Yes, but you don’t always follow my advice.” 

“ Darling!” exclaimed Mrs. Templeton feverishly, and 
throwing her arms round Dot’s neck, “I promise to be led by 
you, Henceforth I will always consult you. Do yousee your 
way out of this ?” 

“T have an idea, but it requires thought. I think we had 
better sleep over it. If they are to be reclaimed, depend on 
my utmost endeavours to achieve it. In the meanwhile, let’s 
go to bed, early as it is.” 


The two officers walked for some distance in silence, trou- 
bled in mind and sore at heart. These two women had for so 
many days been the pole-star of their very existence, the 
axis of their daily life, had so completely subjugated them, 
that it was a hard and difficult task to pluck them from their 
hearts, as it were, and cast them aside, They were, however, 
men of the world, and it was this very intimacy with the 
world that warned them—Trelawney, the least susceptible 
of the two, especially—of their danger. Their ideas of the 
fitness of things, as applied to the women they loved had re- 
ceived a shock, had been outraged, so they drew back, horri- 
fied, it is true, but grieved to the heart’s corc. Were they 
right? Time and the course of events will show. 
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“ Humph!” ejaculated Trelawney, breaking the silence. 
“ What an awakening, eh? What a backhander! What a col- 
lapse of castles in the air! It’s not easy for fellows at ou 
age to flop their affections on to a woman, and, for the matter of 
that, it is not every woman who cares for fellows nearer forty 
than thirty, be they in their teens, twenties,—ay, or even 
thirties.” 

“T can’t bear to think of it, Tre ; I can’t realize that we've 
broken with them. Heaven’s curses on the foul fiend who 
tempted them to forget their womanhood, their modesty, and 
come before the eyes of hundreds in that damnable tog!” 

“Softly over the stones, Jack. It was the mother’s idea, 
remember ; she said so.” 

| ‘ Reprehensible, then, of her in deciding on the ‘ dress’ (?), 
‘and bad of the daughter in agreeing to wear it. She has 
.great influence over her mother.” 

“ Ay, but look here! We have had a finger in the mischief, 
worse luck : I mean I have.” 

“You? What had you to do with it? Didn’t advise them 
to appear in nothing, I bet.” 

“No; I expressed a hope to the daughter that they were 
not coming as any of the commoner characters one always 
sees at affairs of the kind. She didn’t tell me they were going 
to figure as two music hall acrobats, or I should have begged 
her not to.” 

“T don’t see you re to blame, Tre ; no one could for a moment 
imagine that any women, calling themselves ladies, would 
appear in a ball-room so dressed that every detail of their 
figures, from the crowns of their heads to the soles of their 
feet, was traceable, and which placed them but one degree 
removed from downright nudity !” 

“ Yes—twas rough, I admit. I could hardly credit my 
senses when I saw them. What else would they not be capable 
of? Thank God our eyes have been opened in time! We'd 
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better pack up and get out of this, Jack, sharp. Let’s overhaut 
our guns to-morrow and be off.” 

“I’m too hipped to think of shikar for yet awhile, Tre. f 
shan’t get over this in a hurry. Let’s hold on a bit.” 

“Gad, man! I feel it as much as you do; but whai’s the 
earthly use of hanging on here? It won’t be nice to hear 
people talking about, perhaps abusing them ; and our names 
have been too closely associkted with theirs not to give us 
our share of remark. You'd not like that, eh ?” 

“ Wor my part, I’m too upset to care what people say about 
them or us. We can keep to ourselves. We’ll clear out soon— 
only don’t press for a move, yek dum.” 

“ Allright ; as you like it, old chap; I’m agreeable. But 
don’t let us take root here—’twill dono good. They won’t be 
remaining on here, I expect.” 

“ Oh God! to think I’ve kissed her, held her in my arms, 
looked on her as my future wife, planning our future, deifying 
her, shutting my eyes to anything she did or said beyond 
the mark, putting it all down to the most charitable reasons ! 
Oh, Tre ! it’s awful—simply awful !” 

“Dear boy, my feelings are identical.” We were in the 
same boat, she upset, there was no use in clinging to her—that 
wouldn’t have saved us,—so we both swam ashore, and here we 
are at least safe with whole skins, on terra firma, with a thank- 
ful sense of our escape from going to the bottom. God forgive 
us if we are misjudging them, and grant we have adopted the 
only course left open to us under the circumstances.” 

“Oh! would that I could think we fave misjudged them, 
Tre. Would that some good fairy told us we have basely 
trampled on hearts deserving of our loyalty, and that appear- 
ances, indiscretion, ignorance, their training,—anything but 
downright immodesty and indecency,—caused them to commit 
themselves in this terrible manner.” 

- “Ah so do I indeed.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
*SMAMMA’S”? LETTER—MAYNE’S REPLY. 


“My idea won’t fizz, ‘mammy,’”’ Dot said the next 
morning. “ Writing to them is the only alternative. It 
won't do to be precipitate ; allow some days to pass, and then 
send them a note.” 

“But won't delay be fatal? Won't it give them time to 
harden against us?” 

“Tt may, and it may not. Let us hope it won't.” 

“They may go away, though, on their long-talked-of shikar 

* tour, and we shall lose sight of them, Dot.” 

“No; I feel sure they won't leave this till after the 
races at the earliest. They re not the kind of men to miss 
them.” 

Tt was agreed, therefore, to wait for ten days or so. Dur- 
ing this interval they had come face to face on several occa- 
sions ; the gentlemen doffed, the ladies bowed—nothing more, 
nothing less. This recognition, meagre and conventional 
though it was, somewhat consoled the widows: it formed a 
sort of link with the happy past, and gave them a glimmer- 
ing of hope for the future. 

The Mrs, Templeton kept strictly to themselves, going 
nowhere, except for their morning walks or rides, and it was 
in the course of these that Mayne and Trelawney had 
encountered them, 

The chums on their part withdrew to a great extent from 
the life of the place; they went to Mess every night, but 
would return home immediately after dinner. Trelawney 
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had not reopened the subject of departure, and both seemed 
loath to interrupt the one long despondent dream they had 
lapsed into after that fatal night. The widows were rarely 
spoken of, and then only with reluctance and restraint. Men 
with good hearts don’t easily recover from a blow such as 
they recently experienced. 


“There !”’ exclaimed Mrs. Templeton hysterically, throw- 
ing down her pen, and handing to Dot a sheet of note-paper 
closely written. “I can’t say more, if that doesn’t melt them, 
I don’t know what will.” 

Dot read it. * Yes, ‘mammy, ” she at length said, with 
tears in her eyes, returning the paper after perusing it. 
“You couldn’t have better expressed my own thoughts. 
Send it, dear, and let us know our fate: it’s our last throw— 
our final card.” 


Jack !” 

“ Hullo!’ from the depth of his tub. 

“Come along out ; she’s written to you.” 

“In a jiffy.” 

“What can she have to say? queried Mayne gravely, 
taking the note from Trelawney and tearing open the cover. 
‘“‘ Tl read it aloud, Tre.’’ 


“'LyaLL Hore, 
Sunday. 
“My prar Mayor Mayne, 

“IT write in our joint names to you and Major Trelawney, so pray let 
him see this. 

“Is it necessary for me to tell you how deeply you have wounded us 
by your desertion, and how utterly miserable our lives have been, and 
continue to be, deprived of the pleasure and comfort of your congenial 
companionship and society 2 Standing alone in the world, weak and 
unprotected women, orphans, widows, we were learning to lean on you, 
to trust in you. Are the bonds eternal set, dear Major Mayne? and are 
we ever to be strangers? Did I not humble myself to you on that 
wretched night? I, who am to blame, did I not go down on my knees 
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and implore your mercy? Have you not punished us sufficiently by 
hitherto withholding that mercy I so abjectly sought at your hands? 
Did you not as good as spurn us when we stood before you, as peni- 
tents, praying for pardon? Did you not go away and leave us? God 
and our hearts only know how deep down the iron has entered, driven 
by the hands of those we loved and love still! This is no new admis- 
sion : your own hearts have told you we loved you. Let your hearts 
now tell you we love you still. And were you indifferent tous? No! 
ten thousand times no! You loved us tenderly, but alas! you love us 
no longer! Must I repeat our regret for having offended you? Must 
I tell you again we are sorry, sorry to the utmost extent of our nigh- 
broken hearts? Must J tell you once more that it was my thoughtless- 
ness that caused our indiscretion? Need I ask you to believe that it 
was with no intent to outrage modesty or decency that we appeared in 
that now hateful costume? Why, then, preserve this attitude towards 
us? Do you wish us to sue for forgiveness in person once more? If 
so, come here, or appoint a rendezvous, and there will we again kneel 
before you. By the recollection of the many happy hours we have 
spent together, by the memory of those kisses, the lingering sweetness 
of which yet glow on our cheeks, I conjure you to forget and forgive 
Our hearts are yours, you know it ; why, then, because we have been 
guilty in your eyes of a breach of the eonventionalities, set your heels 
on those hearts which beat only for you? Why condemn us to a life- 
long regret and unavailing repentance? Come, come to us; let us 
abase ourselves before you, hear us reiterate our sincere expressions of 
contrition, and in your embrace let us receive that absolution which we 
pray for with the most earnest solicitude. 


“Ever your affectionate, but sorrowing, 
“M, A. TEMPLETON.” 

“ Affecting, doubtless,”’ remarked Mayne, musingly. 

“They seem awfully sorry, Jack, poor things! I vote we 
allow it to remain an open question, eh ?” 

“T think so too. There’s a ring of sincerity in this’ — 
touching the letter in his hand—“ that I like. It may be 
that they really meant nothing.” 

“ Let us bide our time, then, keep our eyes on them, and if 
anything turns up to induce us to alter our minds, we'll go 
to them, eh ?” 
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“Yes, that’s about the thing. I'll answer this,”’ 

“ Sunday. 
‘‘My DEAR Mrs. TEMPLETON, 

“Thank you for your letter. You have made far too deep an im- 
pression on os for us easily to forget you, but we cannot yet bring 
ourselves to look on you in the same reverential light we held you 
before that unhappy night. 

“Yours sincerely, 
“JOHN MAYNE.” 


“ Yes, that will do capitally, Jack. You don’t commit us 
to anything, and you don’t altogether dash their hopes, poor 
things! Brevity is the soul of wit—of wisdom, I should say, 
in this case.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII, 


IN HOPES—THE ORPHANAGE—FIRE!—tTO THE RESCUE— 
TWO HEROINES AGAIN. 


STUNNED and disappointed by the apparent heartlessness 
‘of Mayne’s note, the widows were nevertheless comforted by 
the ray of hope, faint though it was, lying in that otherwise 
cold and formal epistle, and which they were not slow to 
detect, nor backward to perceive and clutch at. Mayne had 
as well as admitted that they had made an indelible impression 
on their hearts, by the which it was no easy matter to forget 
them, and that they could not yet regard them with the same 
tenderness as before. Truly there was something in this. 
They might come round of their own accord: something 
might happen to restore the happy understanding they both 
so yearned for. Ah, yes! there was hope, and, imbued and 
buoyed with pleasant anticipations of the future, the widows 
waited on in patient expectation. 


Over against the Lyall Hotel stood the Roman Catholic 
Orphanage, a large three-storeyed building, in the construction 
of which, wood had been extensively employed ; the roof and 
floors were of wood. It was a picturesque Swiss chalet-look- 
ing affair, the wood and brick work mingling together with 
happy effect. The institution was under the care of a French 
religious order, and intended for orphan and destitute children 
of European and Eurasian parentage. It was in a flourishing 
condition, and at this particular time contained nearly a hun- 
dred inmates of both sexes, the girls being housed in one 
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wing, the boys in the opposite, while the portion connecting 
. the two was occupied by the priests and sisters in charge. . 

It is again a beautiful moonlight night, about a fortnight 
after that exchange of correspondence between our heroines 
and the two disconsolatechums. The whole station is silently 
reposing beneath that silvery effulgence which Luna only 
sheds in the tropics, Everything is quiescent. The latest 
diners out have long since driven home, the field officer of 
the day has been his rounds, and the last of those natives 
who, whenever belated, make night hideous by their discord- 
ant singing, has passed and gone. Every now and then a 
stray pariah dog gives tongue, answered by the deep bark of 
some pampered house brother from the depths of his warm 
box. The ghurries clang forth the hour of two, and all 
Nature rests, 

Mrs. Templeton and Dot are slumbering peacefully side by 
side, and the moon’s radiance, stealing through the half-open 
window, bathes the sweet faces of the sleepers in its soft 
light. But what is it that suddenly changes that argentine 
ray to one of lurid hue? What is that despairing cry that 
awakes both, causing them to start up and listen with bated 
breath ? What has caused the silent hotel to break forth into 
a babel of voices and a rush of hurrying feet? What causes 
the bugler at the neighbouring quarter-guard to sound the 
alarm? It is—Fire!!! 

“Oh heavens!” exclaims Dot, flying to the window and 
looking forth. “‘ Mammy,’ the Orphanage is on fire!” 

“Alas! so it is,” replies “mamma,” taking « hurried 
glance. “Quick Dot! Put on the first thing ; let’s go out 
and give what aid we can. Quick, dear! Off with the blan- 
kets and bring them—they may be of use.” ; 

Hastily dressing anyhow, the two hurried across the road, 
where a terrible sight met their eyes. The Orphanage was in 
flames! The ground floor ‘of the girls’ wing was burning 
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almost along its entire length, fire and smoke issuing from 
every aperture, while, crowded at the windows of both first 
and second story, were to be seen the faces of the distracted 
little inmates. The station boasted of a hand fire-engine and 
escape, but they were in the heart of the town, fully two 
miles away, and might not be up for an hour. The priests, 
sisters and children, who had escaped from the building, stood 
in the glare, helpless and stupified ; the natives and a few 
Europeans who had already collected seemed powerless and 
‘paralysed, while the flames spread and mounted, fanned by 
the north-westerly wind that was blowing. 

“ A ladder! a ladder!” shrieked Mrs. Templeton above the 
roar of the fire, darting up to a knot of gentlemen who stood 
idly looking on. “Are you men?” she cried, recognising 
them as sojourners at the hotel. ‘Will you stand there and 
make no effort to save them? Go!” she ejaculated, pushing 
them one after with another majn strength. “ Go—disperse ! 
Search for a ladder! Shame on you!” 

Thus roused into action the men scattered in pairs, two 
almost immediately returning at the run, bearing a ladder 
between them. 

“ Here you are!” screamed Dot. “ Raise it to this end 
window! Now up with you, some one—we’ll steady it.” 

A young fellow in a sleeping-suit sprang nimbly up the 
ladder, reached the window, seized the foremost girl, threw 
her over his shoulder, and descending, consigned his burden 
to the many pairs of hands ready to receive her. Four times 
did he repeat the perilous journey, but the flames had in- 
creased in volume and scorched him; he refused to go up 
again, shduting the suggestion that it was some one else’s 
turn. 

“¥or heaven’s sake lose no time!”’ implored Mrs, Temple- 
ton, looking from one to another. ‘“ Oh, go up some one ! My 
God! look at that tiny, fair-haired mite stretching her arms 
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tous! Won't that even move you? Oh, cowards! polt- 
roons!” she hissed, her eyes flashing scorn. ‘See!’ she 
cried, maddened with excitement, ‘see a poor weak woman 
show you the way !” 

Snatching a blanket from Dot, she hastily secured it round 
her waist, and, undaunted by the flames that were already 
licking the ladder, up, up through the blinding smoke and 
tongues of fire did she mount, intent on saving that little life. 
She did not falter, she did not hesitate: the smoke suffo- 
cated her, the fire scorched her. Half insensible, poor, noble 
woman ! she reached the window. Fifty little arms were held 
towards her, twenty-five terror-stricken little faces looked 
appealingly at her. Asin a dream, she singled out that 
faired-haired infant from the throng, and grasping the atom 
to her bosom with the utmost of her remaining strength, she 
commenced her descent. She dared not look down, she knew 
she had a zone of fiery smoke to pass through, she felt the 
ladder sway beneath her. Was it about to give way? The 
crowd looked on in horror. Slowly, feeling rung after rung 
with her feet, she went down ; the smoke and the tongues of 
fire are now reached, her head swims, she reels, she is about 
to leave hold, when a strong arin is passed round her, and 
another lion-hearted woman—Dot, who had climbed to the 
rescue—helps her down in safety! 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE BLANKETS—LEAPING TOR LII E—HORROR !— 
NOBLE WOMEN. 


Tr was literally impossible even for the bravest fireman 
on earth to do anything more with that ladder. As 
Mrs. Templeton, with Dot and the rescued child, touched 
ground, the dry bamboos blazed forth in several places, and 
the whole structure speedily collapsed. 

“‘ The blankets ! the blankets! ”’ screamed Mrs. Templeton. 
“Who'll help us to hold them? Quick, in the sacred 
name of the Blessed Mother! Who'll help?” 

“We will!” exclaimed a well-known voice at her ear, as 
Mayne and Trelawney hurried towards her from their dog- 
cart, in which they had just that moment driven up at a 
gallop, in time to witness that last sensational feat in 
the drama. Many others were ready to aid them; strong 
hands grasped the blankets, and, after much gesticulat- 
ing and futile shouting, the children were made to understand 
that their sole chance of escaping lay in their leaping into 
the outspread blankets beneath them. After some hesitation, 
an elder girl, of about fourteen, was seen to climb on to the 
sill. All looked on in breathless expectation. She was pray- 
ing, her hands stretched toward heaven! Those at the 
blankets kept their eyes fixed on her so as to move beneath 
her should she jump wide. The Mrs. Templetons, standing 
somewhat out from the house, in pantomime encouraged the 
girl to take-the leap. For a moment she stood erect on the 
sill, looked fearfully down, then, making the sign of the Cross, 
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she sprang outward! There was a whizzing sound, a moment 
of agonized suspense, and then a cheer, as she was safely 
caught in one of the blankets, It was hoped that the others, 
on seeing this, would follow suit, but not another child made 
the venture. There was nothing for it but wait for the engine 
and fire-escape. <A big crowd had gathered by now, the 
police and a fatigue party from the nearest native regiment 
were on the spot, and the centre and boys’ wing had been 
promptly cleared of their occupants and contents. The fire 
had evidently worked through the roof of the ground-floor, 
for now could be noticed an increased agitation among the 
little unfortunates at the windows above, while they fre- 
quently glanced over their shoulders, terror-stricken, toward 
the interior of the rooms, which was a blaze of red light. Lad- 
ders, in numbers, were being brought from all sides, but could 
not be made use of. Water in buckets, passed from hand to 
hand by a chain of men from the nearest well and dashed in 
at the blazing windows of the ground-floor, proved unavailing. 
Nothing could be done! Men flew down the road leading to 
the town to meet the engine and hurry her up; people moved 
out of the roar of the fire, and with hand on ear listened 
for the bugle. The crowd increased—the devastation went 
on! 

“Oh, Father in Heaven!” suddenly cried Dot, “ the 
children are going to jump! The blankets! the blankets! 
Quick! quick! Oh, horror! stop!’’ she screamed, waving 
her arms towards the first-floor windows. “Stop!” yelled 
the crowd. But no! before the blankets could again be man- 
ned and those holding them get into position, a dozen little 
girls, of all ages, had dropped from the windows, driven out 
by the flames, and lay writhing on the hard gravel, ssorched, 
burnt, maimed, and bruised ! The blankets received the others 
in safety. Those poor little forms on the ground were piti- 
able objects indeed. Strong men, ready to act, but impotent 
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awd> . 


from want of means, cried at the sight. But ah! pitying hearts ' 
were there! Each tenderly lifting a little sufferer in her 
arms—an example followed by the chums and others—our 
heroines walked across to their rooms, and laid their helpless 
burdens on beds, couches, or wraps on the ground. Lamps 
were lighted and everything done to ensure comfort and 
succour. Two doctors there, on witnessing the catastrophe, 
had torn off to their hospitals for medicines and bandages. 
They were soon back, and, the rooms cleared of the crowd, the 
medical men, aided by the two ladies, commenced their work 
of mercy. Broken limbs, burns, and wounds were all succes- 
sively taken in hand, and when everything had been done, the 
doctors gave the ladies the fullest instructions and left, pro- 
mising to call in the morning. Ere all this had been accom- 
plished, the engine and escape had thundered on to the scene; 
the tall ladder, reared to the second floor, rescued all the 
children there; the hose played, water was poured in, and by 
dawn the fire was out, the crowd thinned, the engine was 
driven away, and the excitement was over. 

Gentle footsteps in the verandah outside. Dot, with a 
lamp in her hand, goes out into the uncertain light. “Oh, 
it’s you!” she somewhat scornfully ejaculates, recognizing 
our friends. “ I’m afraid you'll experience a second shock ; 
we are both without our bibs and tuckers, you know! Why 
didn’t you give us a day’s notice, and we'd have smothered 
ourselves in our thickest and most impervious of gowns, and 
put on our home ulsters over them to receive your reverences. 
Oh, yes! and wed have put on our spotted veils twice 
doubled.” 

The lady, in good truth, was in her petticoat, with a cuirass 
jacket hastily hustled on, her bare feet thrust into Japanese 
clippers, and her fair arms and legs exhibiting strips of 
plaster, showing her to have been injured in her climb up 
the ladder. 
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“Oh, don’t—pray don’t receive us in such aspirit,” said 
Mayne gently. “ This night’s work has shown us our error ; 
but of that, more anon, We merely wish to know how you 
fare, and if we can be of service,” 

“ You can judge for yourselves ; come in.” 

They entered on tiptoe; they saw the recumbent forms of: 
the children in all parts of the room, and by the side of one- 
they beheld Mrs. Templeton applying some cooling lotion to 
a bandaged limb. 

“Oh, Mrs. Templeton !’’ whispered Mayne, noticing her 
left. arm all smothered in cottun-wool, “ you are hurt—you 
are both hurt; may I hope it’s nothing serious ?” 

She smiled sweetly up at him. “ No, nothing much—only 
a few burns and scratches ; the game was worth the candle.” 

“ Do you require any help? Can we do anything for you? 
—procure anything for you? Remember we are idle men.” 

“ Nothing, Major Mayne, though I thank you for your 
offer: I and Dot can manage these poor things till they are 
well enough to be moved. There is one thing, however, I 
should like you both to do,” she added after a pause. 

‘What is it? Command us, I beseech you.” 

She turned her eyes again on him—eyes haggard by recent 
exertion and excitement, the sweet, fair face besmirched, the 
golden hair entangled, scorched and unkempt, about her 
shoulders ; but she was very beautiful, and there was a depth 
of expression on her countenance as she gazed at him, and 
said: “It may be something you'll refuse to do.” 

“No! a thousand times no! Tell me.” 

“ Think kindly of us,”’ was all she whispered, and the next 
moment she burst into tears. When she again looked up 
they were gone. 


The Mrs, Templetons won golden opinions ; again did they 
find themselves the heroines of the hour; their spirited 
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behaviour and fearlessness at the fire had been witnessed by 
many, and speedily became bruited abroad. The papers 
again were loud in their praises, and the whole station 
yearned to do fresh honour to these dauntless spirits, who, 
for the second time, had so undubitably proved the courage 
which the gentler half of humanity can exercise in the hour of 
danger. Some of the little sufferers were able to leave their 
kind nurses in a few days—two, alas ! left to return no more, 
while the majority remained on where those loving arms had 
laid them on that awful morning. The widows devoted them- 
selves to their work ; sacrificing all else, their ordinary 
every-day comforts even, these two noble hearts budged not 
from their posts. Doctors came in at all hours, people called 
daily ; they were always to be found with their charges. 
French sisters, nursing sisters, philanthropically inclined 
ladies of the station,—all came, all offered help, which was 
kindly but firmly refused. 

“ But, m daughters,” remonstrated a French ecclesiastical 
dignitary, who had hastened up from Madras on hearing of 
the catastrophe, and came in one day on our fair friends, the 
spokesman of a party of visitors, “ your kindness is of the 
most admirable, nevertheless you are human; if you fatigue 
yourselves you will not carry yourselves well. Accept, I beg 
it of you, the assistance of these religious, who will lighten 
your toil.” 

“ You are very kind, Reverend Father,” replied Mrs, Tem- 
pleton, who, with Dot, had knelt to receive the good man’s 
benison, “‘ and we are very grateful to the religious and many 
others who have offered aid ; but we have set ourselves a task 
of love and charity, which, with God’s help, we mean to carry 
through ourselves,” 

“The Blessed Mother reward you then, for we never can,”’ 
sighed the old man, tears in his eyes, as his hands again 
rested on those bowed golden heads in holy invocation. 

8 
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During this trying time, Mayne and Trelawney had made 
frequent visits, at all hours, to the improvised hospital at the 
Lyall; and, with the rest of those who witnessed it, their 
admiration of the widows’ unselfish devotion was as profound 
as it was unbounded. 

Time fled, and the day came when the last of the girls was 
well enough to be removed. The rooms are restored to order, 
everything is swept and garnished, and all is again bright 
and pleasant. Mrs. Templeton and Dot, once more dressed to 
perfection, are seated in the drawing-room, expectant and 
nervous, for, according to an appointment made during the 
day, Mayne and his comrade are coming to afternoon tea. 
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CHAPTER XXY. 


MAYNE HAS HIS SAY—MERCY !—FORGIVEN——-PROPOSED— 
CONDITIONAL SURRENDER—MYSTIFICATION— 
ELUCIDATION, 


THEY shook hands gravely. They all knew that a some- 
‘what difficult task lay before them—a task which must be 
met and accomplished on that day. 

“Listen both of you: I speak for my friend as well. No, 
we won’t sit down till I’ve had my say and received your 
answer.” Mayne stood before them, Trelawney by his side, 
the two ladies seated and looking up calmly at them. Mayne 
proceeded :—“ As soldiers, whose profession and calling are 
associated with encountering peril and danger—and we 
have faced death on the battle-field and in the jungle—we 
are capable of appreciating bravery, pluck, courage, gallantry 
—call it what you will—in others. As men and gentle- 
men, we know how to value and estimate the nobler traits 
of the human character : there are many—generosity, unsel- 
fishness, loving-kindness, disinterestedness, honour, truth ; 
but what are we taught to look on as the greatest of all 
these gifts? It is charity, the exercise of which compen- 
sates for so many other shortcomings. A brave man, there- 
fore, who psoves himself as charitable as he is brave, com- 
mands the utmost respect of his fellows; such aman we 
would be "proud to know—proud to call our friend. But 
when these to-be-envied attributes—bravery coupled with 
charity—are evinced by gentle woman, where is the limit of 
our admiration—our respect? You have, on two successive 
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occasions, proved yourselves as intrepid as the finest soldier 
who ever won the coveted cross for valour, and oh! have- 
you not, by your noble kindness to those poor waifs, con- 
vinced us that your hearts are as good as they are fearless ? 
Lremembered that the Bible says something, I think, which 
bears on the case in point. I’m no preacher, but I looked 
up the passage before coming here, and I learnt it by heart. 
Christ, when giving a lot of advice to his apostles, winds up 
by saying: ‘And whoso shall give to drink unto one of 
these little ones a cup of cold water only in the name of a 
disciple, verily I say unto you he shall in no wise lose his 
reward. How many cups of much better stuff than cold 
water did you give to those poor children, I should like to 
know ? and won't it all be registered to your credit in 
heaven, and won’t you get your reward? Ay, assuredly 
you will. Mrs, Templeton,” and here his voice trembled, 
and his eyes, which had never flinched in battle, filled with 
tears, “you knelt once to me as a suppliant, you both sued 
in vain for our mercy. We kneel now to you in our turn ; 
we ask you to forgive us; reinstate us in your favour, the 
balance is on your sides, you have won back our hearts, we 
lay them at your feet!” and with the words, both sunk on 
their knees before the now weeping women. 

“Say no more,’ sobbed Dot, taking Trelawney’s hand 
and pressing it ; “ we forgive you.” 

“Yes, with all our hearts,’ whispered Mrs. Templeton, 
drying her tears. ‘“ Rise, Major Mayne, take your old place 
by my side—a place you never should have left.” 

They were very happy ; the cloud had completely dis- 
persed, and all was sunshine once more. 

“T suggest your taking pot-lack with us again. Will 
you?” asked Mrs. Templeton, as the two friends, after a 
long conversation, rose te leave. 

“ May we?” asked Mayne eagerly. 
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“You may,” laughed Dot. ‘“ But I hope there will be 
enough to eat; ‘twill be pot-luck with a vengeance, I 
expect,” 

“T’ve quite enough to feed on,” whispered Mayne, with 
an impassioned look at Mrs. Templeton. 


Dinner over, they had a little music. Mayne then pro- 
posed a stroll in the starlight. 

“You'll find us here,” remarked Trelawney to his chum 
as he passed out. “ No billiards this evening.” 

They walked in silence, guiding their steps instinctively 
to the secluded garden bench. 

“Do you really and truly forgive me?” asked Mayne, as 
soon as they were seated. 

“T never was really angry with you; I felt grieved and 
vexed—more with myself than with you. I’ve therefore 

very little to forgive, and that little I accord willingly.” 

“You are an angel of goodness. I sometimes feared that 
my cold reply to your last letter would have offended you 
beyond recall. Mrs. Templeton—Mary,” he continued 
tenderly, “ yon know my secret, and you know what I 
would say: I love you very dearly ; make me happy by 
bidding me hope for your love.” 

“You have it already, John ; I love you!” 

“‘ My darling!” he murmured, taking the yielding form 
in his arms, “ will you be my wife ?” 

The beautiful golden head reclined on his shoulder, the 
speaking blue eyes looked fondly into his, and the sweet 
balmy breatit, impelled by the heavings of her noble bosom, 
played on his cheek. “ Yes,” she murmured gently, “I will 
be your wuc, under certain conditions,” 

“ Conditiong! My darling, what conditions can exist, 

* provided we love each other ?” 
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“ John, she replied, winding her uninjured arm round 
his neck and approaching her face yet closer to his, “ kiss 
me; we have a right to do so now: you won't disapprove, 
and think me forward, dear love ?”’ 

His answer was to kiss her passionately over and over 
again, which she returned with interest, 

“But these conditions, my queen—don’t keep me in 
suspense ; what are they ?” 

“ One is that you ask Dot.” 

“ Ask Dot for what ?” 

“ For her approval.” 

‘“‘ Ask for your daughter’s approval, dearest ?” 

“Even so. I never do anything now without Dot's 
consent. I’ve had a lesson,” 

“ Well, darling ; any more ?” 

“ You must hear our story.” 

‘Your story! What about?” 

“ Our antecedents. John, what do }ou know about us? 
I should not like you to marry me with your eyes shut.” 

“‘ Nothing I may hear will alter my love for you one jot 
he exclaimed passionately. 

‘“‘ Dear love, the usual stereotyped answer,” she said smil- 
ing ; “ you've got that out of Miss Braddon. No, if when 
you have heard about our past, and you still think me good 
enough for you, then repeat your question, and I will say yes.” 

* Ag you seem bent on it, so let it be.” 

“ John, stoop, I want to whisper something in your ear.’™ 

She was not long in saying her say. and she covered her 
face with her hands when she finished. 

“There was no necessity in your giving me that assur- 
ance, my darling,” said he. “I see purity written on your 
brow. God forbid I should think otherwise. But look 
here,” he added; “ Trelawney will be making known his 
sentiments to your daughter; what'll she say ?” 


dd 
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. “The same as I've said to yous our circumstances are 
identical.” 

‘‘ Has she any one to refer him to?” 

“Who but to me—her—‘ mama’ ?”’ 

“ Oh—ah ! of course; but has she a story too?” 

“ Yes, my story is hers, Don’t you think,” she resumed 
after a pause, “ we had better go in, and if it turns out they 
have come to an understanding, we could settle everything 
at once ?” 

“ By all means, let’s goand get it over. Oh, my darling ! 
whatever you may tell me, you will ever be adorable in my 
eyes, my brave yet tender-hearted heroine.” 

They found the other couple seated close together on the 
sofa, with a tell-tale look about them, pointing to the fact 
that their téte-a-téte had been of a nature more interesting 
than usual. 

“ Here we are!” exclaimed Mayne. “ Mrs. Templeton,” 
he said kindly, accosting Dot, “I can see by the jubilant 
expression in my dear old chum’s eye that he has been 
equally successful with me in to-day’s venture. Am I 
right ?”” 

‘Under certain conditions, Major Mayne.” 

“Well then, Tre, the sooner we get to know the condi- 
tions, the better. So here goes: Mary,” he said, turning to 
Mrs. Templeton, “I repeat my question: will you be my 
wife ?” 

“ Dot, I do the same: will you be my wife?” asked Tre- 
lawney, taking her hand. 

“You must ask my sister,” replied both ladies simulta- 
neously. ” 

“Your sister!” repeated Mayne in disappointed tones, 
turning from one to the other. “I never heard of her 
before ; she’s in Ceylon, I suppose ?” 

‘Or, worse still, at home, perhaps,’ hazarded Trelawney. 
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“ Her consent is an indispensable condition,” said Mrs. 
Templeton behind her fan. 

“It is indeed,” chimed Dot, busy with her glove. 

“But surely, Mary,” rejoined Mayne, perplexed, “you 
can act on your own responsibility in a thing of this kind. 
How do we know if your sister will give her consent ? She 
knows nothing of us.” 

“ Not from Adam,” added Trelawney. 

“ But you said, Mary, I was to ask your daughter ?”” 

“You must ask my sister after all, John,” she replied, 
still behind her fan. 

“ Dot, dear,” whispered Trelawney, “is not your mother’s 
consent enough? Why refer to this absent sister? Your 
mother is the best person to judge.” 

“My sister must, nevertheless, be consulted, Fred,” 
scarcely articulated Dot, who had apparently caught a 
cough, and was still struggling with her glove. 

“ Well! this whips creation,” muttered Mayne, walking 
ap and down the room, viciously tugging his moustache, 
while Trelawney sighed and vacantly turned over an album. 

“ Our sister is not far from here,” remarked Mrs. Temple- 
ton, breaking the silence. 

“ Not a day’s post,”’ added Dot. 

“You don’t say so!” Mayne exclaimed, brightening up. 
“Kindly give me her address, and we'll write by to- 
morrow’s Dak, won’t we, Tre?” 

“ Ay, that we will! Here, take it down on the back of 
my card,”’ handing him one with a pencil. 

“ The address, Mary dear, please.” 

‘‘ Can you see there?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well then—Mrs, Templeton——” 

“What?” almost shouted Mayne; “nother Mrs. 
‘Templeton !” 


“ 
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“A third fellow of the same name!” ejaculated Tre- 
lawney. 

“ Go on, John.” 

“Well, I’m blest!” he muttered below his breath. “ All 
right, what next ?” 

“ Lyall Hotel, Soorul !” 

Mayne dropped the card and the pencil, stared at the 
dadies, or rather at the outspread fan of the one and the 
back of the other, then stared at Trelawney, who stared at 
him in return ; amazement and perplexity held them speech- 
less, till the silence was broken by a joint peal of merry 
langhter from the two widows. 

“John dear,” cried Mary, convulsed with mirth, rising 
and taking the shaking Dot by the hand, “behold my 
sister ; ask her for me!” 

“And, Fred dear,’”’ followed up Dot, wheeling Mary 
vound and going up to the astonished Trelawney, “ behold 
my sister; ask her for me!” 

The friends simply gaped at them, while the sisters, unable 
any longer to restrain their pent-up feelings, threw them- 
selves into the nearest seats, and literally shook with 
laughter. 

“ Come—I say, you know—what the dence—ahem! I 
beg pardon,” stammered Mayne. “ What’s all this? Am 
I dreaming or what? Why, we've all along taken you to be 
mother and daughter !”’ 

“And you have always called each other mama and 
Dot,” added Trelawney, mystified to a degree. 

“ Oh, I shall die!” shrieked Dot in tears. “ Is it pos- 
sible you never divined the truth ?” 

“‘ Upon, my soul,” said Mayne, “ I was never more bewil- 
dered in my life: for heaven’s sake enlighten us.” 

“‘ My initials spel] the word ‘Mama,’” explained Mary, 
with an effort controlling her merriment. “ My names 
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are Mary Anne Marie Antoinette, and I’ve been é¢alled 
‘Mama’—by Dot, especially—ever since I can remember.” 

“Then you are not mother and daughter?” asked 
Trelawney. 

“No! In the name of all that’s sensible, how could you 
ever have thonght so? Weare sisters, Fred; ‘Mama’ is 
two years my senior, and as, I dare say, you’re both burning 
to know our respective ages, understand that I’m twenty- 
seven and ‘Mama’ is twenty-nine. There! are you satis- 
fied ?”? 

“‘ Satisfied ! Yes, I’m sure they’re satisfied,’ said Mary, 
going and throwing her arms round Mayne’s neck. “ My 
poor John, and so you thought you’d given your heart 
to a widow, fat, fair and—forty! Oh, ’tis rich beyond 
measure |” 

“And you, Fred,” added Dot, kissing him, “had ideas 
of mothers-in-law and all sorts of things, no doubt.” 

“ Well, this 7 a rum start ; I can’t realize it. Any more 
conditions ? Any more surprises ? ”” 

“Yes, dear,” replied Mary gravely. “Now for our 
story.” 

The chums—still amazed, still in wonder-land, and 
scarcely crediting their senses—settled themselves down to 
listen with what attention their scattered intellects could 
command, 
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CHAPTER XXVI, 
THE MRS, TEMPLETONS’ STORY. 


‘Our father was an officer in the army, who saw service 
in the Crimea and India; his name was Norton. Our 
mother was the daughter of a French nobleman, her maiden 
name being Marie Antoinette Médois : I’m named after her. 
Our father retired soon after his return from India, and 
while on a visit to Biarritz he met our mother, where, after 
a short courtship, they were married. Our parents were 
both tall, and, don’t think it vanity if I add, good-looking, 
our mother especially so. We inherit our hair from her—an 
unusual tint for a Frenchwoman, you will say, but she had. 
Irish blood in her veins. Our early childhood was passed 
in France. Our parents had large private means, and both. 
being gay and fond of society, we can recollect the constant 
whirl of festivity and entertaining our life was made up:of" 
in those days, Being the only children, we were petted and 
made much of by the endless succession of guests with 
which the house seemed always full. We remember how 
our mother was ever the centre of attraction; and though 
we thought nothing of it then, we knew, in after years, 
that she was one of those women to whom admiration and 
adulation were meat and drink. Our parents did not lead 
a happy life: mutual recriminations, stormy scenes were of 
almost daily occurrence, and we suffered in consequence : 
neither cared for us much, I believe, and we were handed 
over to the somewhat slack superintendence of a resident 
German governess, but who, whatever else she was short- 
coming in, was conscientious in giving us the best 
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educational grounding. Well, when the Franco-German 
war broke out we went to England ; I a child of nine and Dot 
‘seven. We settled at Brighton. Here papa died. By his 
will we found ourselves possessed of an income of nearly a 
thousand pounds each, and which, to our mother’s credit, I 
must say, was untouched and allowed to accumulate for our 
ultimate benefit. It was at Brighton that we imbibed a 
taste for swimming: Dot first, then I, joined the school, and 
80 kindly did we take to the art, that one day we found our- 
selves, dressed in the daintiest of bathing costumes, with an 
immense crowd around us and the sea below dotted with 
boats, standing on the pier head, from which we dived 
together headlong. It was a sort of advertisement of our 
swimming-mistress. We were warranted to remain under 
water for a certain time and perform various feats ; but we 
afterwards came to learn that our mother had innumerable 
-one-sided bets on the events with her gentlemen acquaint- 
ances, from bracelets to dozen boxes of gloves. We now 
began to attract attention, to share honours with our 
mother ; men who were her admirers commenced to trans- 
fer some of their homage to us, and a nice time we had of 
it. We had completed our education and grown to our pre- 
sent height. I was twenty-five and Dot twenty-three when 
we met our fates, on that very Brighton pier, in the persons 
of two Ceylon tea-planters at home to recruit. They were 
‘brothers, by name Templeton. A trivial incident introduced 
us: Dot’s sailor hat was blown off and went careering along. 
the pier, the younger Templeton after it, who captured and 
restored it. We saw a good deal of them; they were very 
communicative regarding themselves, and they made out 
they were paragons of excellence, and worth lots of money, 
which last was about the only truth they uttered, as I will 
-show farther ou. They were both handsome, agreeable men. 
I preferred the elder, Dot the younger ; this accorded with 
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the fitness of things: but they puzzled us, they paid their 
attentions indiscriminately. Harry, the elder, would be as 
epris with Dot as with me. Arthur, supposed to be Dot’s. 
especial property, would make violent love tome. Should 
it so happen that we met only one of them, this one would 
be equally gallant to each of us. Did Dot orI find our- 
selves alone in the society of the brothers, both would vie 
with one another in his attentions. We at last spoke to our 
mother about this, and she soon brought them up with a 
round turn, which resulted in Harry proposing to and being | 
accepted by me, while Arthur became Dot’s acknowledged 
future husband. During our engagement, our mother died 
after a short illness: she caught a chill at a dance, bron- 
chitis set in, and she passed peacefully away. By her will 
we were still farther enriched, for she left her all to be 
shared equally between us. Her death put off our marriage, 
which did not take place for a year afterwards. Our lovers 
were very devoted all this time, and we saw or learnt 
nothing to their detraction or disadvantage. We were 
married quietly, and at once left for the Continent. In 
reality we were en route for Ceylon, but we were to dawdle 
through Europe and also do Egypt on the way. Our hus- 
bands soon threw off their masks; we found they were 
addicted to play, they drank heavily, and, what was worse, 
we hadn’t been married a month before each evinced a 
decided proclivity to folly and flirt with his brother’s wife! 
This at first set Dot and me against each other, but we soon 
became so disgusted with our respective husbands and 
broters-in-law that we resolved to make common cause 
against them, and any sentiment of jealousy speedily merged 
into one ef profound contempt for both men ; we determined. 
to stand by each other. We remained a long time 
at Nice. Our hnsbands lived at Monte Carlo. We were 
glad to be rid of them, for when with us they shocked 
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us by their wrong-sided attentions and utter depravity ; 
they frightened us by their violent quarrelling. Often at 
Nice did they have downright fights—one, sometimes the 
other, gaining the day, all depending on the amount they 
had been drinking. We were left very much to ourselves, 
and it was here we formed the acquaintance of a fast 
Englishwoman, a Mrs. Abercrombie, who was on her way 
back to Ceylon also. She knew our husbands, In her 
we met our evil genius; she soon wormed herself into 
our confidence, we poured our grievances into her ear, 
and she repaid the compliment by imparting to us certain 
particulars of our husbands’ style of life in Ceylon that 
horrified us. We did not, however, tax them. We were 
afraid ; they were men of the most violent tempers, and of 
their moral instability we had already received ample proof. 
Under Mrs, Abercrombie’s insidious influence we soon fell 
off, and cast to the winds a good deal of that discretion 
which hitherto was innate in us. She was a woman of 
means, and seemed in no hurry to get to her lord out yonder, 
so we had no difficulty in persuading her to join our party 
and keep pace with us in our touring. A grand fancy ball 
now took place, and to which we were invited. Mrs, Aber- 
crombie, who insisted on choosing our costumes, selected for 
us those in which we appeared here the other night. She 
went as Dido, compared with which we were literally wrap- 
ped up, Many other women were there in the most out- 
rageous apologies for dresses, and though we blushed from 
‘very shame on surveying ourselves in the pier glass, we 
were reassured when, going over to Mrs, Abercrombie’s, we 
saw her costume, and when we entered the ball-room we 
beheld dozens of women by whose side even Mrs. Aber- 
crombie was decent, we quite regained our equanimity. This 
was the thin end of the wedge. Under Mrs, Abercrombie’s 
tuition we also became fast—“ chic,” she called it. We dis- 
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carded our English dresses and tricked ourselves out in the 
extreme of French fashion ; we learnt to play billiards in low 
necks in rooms full of men ; we thought nothing of smoking 
cigarettes in public, sitting ont till two and three o'clock 
in the morning at open-air restaurants after the theatre, 
supping with men, always men, Then somehow our nata- 
tory accomplishments got wind. We were forced or per- 
suaded into exhibiting our skill, and crowds of people would 
assemble to witness our performances, which were always 
rewarded with valuable gifts of sorts. We and Mrs. Aber- 
<rombie sat for our photographs as the Three Graces, and we 
had the questionable satisfaction of seeing our pictures in 
every shop window of Nice. They had boat races, and one 
of the events was Dot and I double-sculling against two 
Frenchmen experts: we beat them hollow, This created a 
fresh furor ; we were féted, courted, flattered, and tempted. I 
don’t know what would have happened ultimately, had not 
our husbands suddenly resolved to leave. They had won 
heavily at the tables, and, I suppose, had enough of it. 
We went for a long tour in Italy, staying for months to- 
gether at any nice place. We then crossed to Egypt, Mrs. 
Abercrombie, who kept with us, was a handsome woman, 
about my height and build; she is handsome still for that 
matter, but is older—about forty, I should say, She came 
in for a considerable share of our husbands’ attentions, 
which, you may imagine, was a relief to us. We stayed for 
a long time at Cairo : it’s a great gambling place. Wethree 
—that is, Mrs. Abercrombie, Dot, and I—occupied a large bed- 
room at the end of a verandah in the Hotel Londres, while 
our two husbands had apartments in another part of the 
honse. Qne night, after dinner, as usual, the two brothers 
went out. We three retired at about eleven, Dot and I 
lay down, bit Mrs, Abercrombie, putting on a dressing- 
gown, said she felt warm, and went out into the verandah. 
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All was silent, and we were just dozing, when suddenly we 
heard the boards of the verandah creak, some one came to. 
our end, and there was a whispered colloquy. Mrs. Aber- 
crombie came softly into the room : we pretended to be - 
asleep. She took up the lamp and passed it across our faces,. 
Satisfied we were in the land of dreams, she replaced the 
lamp on the table, turned it down, and slipped out. We got 
out of bed, stole across to the venetian door and peeped 
through. We saw Mrs. Abercrombie in the arms of Dot’s 
husband ! We had not been gazing on this interesting scene 
ten seconds, before a voice—my husband’s voice—from the 
street a few feet below called out, “Aha! l’ve caught you 
have I? Stand aside from my wife, you cowardly sneak, and 
take what you deserve!” The words were followed by a pistol- 
shot, then another louderand closer, and all was silence, Soon, 
however, everything was hubbub and commotion. Huddling 
on our dressing-gowns, werushed out. There lay Mrs. Aber- 
crombie in a faint on the chair, and on the ground, close 
beside her, Arthur Templeton, shot through the chest. Out 
in the street, a few feet from the verandah railing, lay 
another, a corpse, the corpse of my husband, shot through 
the head! It was thus we were made widows at almost the 
same moment. I think we had better have something to 
drink before [ go on. John, do you object to our indulging 
in a mild whisky and soda ?” 

“Not at all,” murmured Mayne, distrait and absorbed in. 
the narrative. 

“ Let’s do splits all round, Fred,” suggested Dot, leaning 
her head on Trelawney’s shouldder. . 

“Qh! ah—yes,” said he, waking up, for he too was pro- 
foundly interested— as we did the other day—eh, dearest ? 
By Jove! what a confounded pair of budmashes those soors 
must have been!’ he muttered to himself, alluding to the 
late Mr. Templetons, 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE MRS. TEMPLETONS’ STORY CONTINUED. 


“TL light up if you don’t mind,” said Mayne, swallow- 
ing his split. 

“Do, dear. And now I’ll go on. Well, there was not 
such a great fuss after all, and people appeared to take the 
whole thing very coolly : they told us such were of frequent 
occurrence in Egypt. There was an enquiry, of course, and 
all three of us had to appear, but the affair was trea‘ed with 
a matter-of-fact nonchalance startling to our Englis.: ideas. 

*It was enough for the authorities—everything was carried 
on in French—to know that the two men had been actuated 
by jealousy, and that one of us ladies—never mind which 
lady—was at the bottom of it. ‘Wuat wiil you ?’ ex- 
claimed the presiding functionary, witu a shrug that set the 
tassel of his fez dancing. The two gentlemen render 
themselves at the feet of the same lady ; the lady favours one 
With an assignation ; they meet, the other gentleman sees, 
he fires, the other fires, and both are killed ; thisis all.” My 
husband had been shot dead, and Arthur Templeton lingered 
insensible till morning, when he, too, died. The English 
clergyman was very kind:; he took on himself all the 
arrangements for the burial, but he could not understand 
why we were not present, and we did not choose to enlighten 
him. We were very incensed with Mrs. Abercrombie, more 
for being the cause of this terrible scandal than aught else : 
but how many sach meetings with one or other of the brothers 
may she have kept? to what lengths may she have gone? 
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The next day, however, she assured us, on her knees, that 
beyond kissing them she was entirely innocent. We were 
inclined to believe her, and I don’t think she deceived us, 
We placed seals on our husbands’ boxes, resolved to hand 
everything over intact to their men of business in Ceylon. 
We soon cleared out of Cairo, and, returning to Alexandria, 
went to Port Said in an Italian steamer, and there caught 
the P. and O. boat. You won’t be surprised to learn that 
we did not go into mourning: on the contrary, as soon as 
the shock caused by the tragedy had worn off—and it did in 
a few days—we rejoiced in our liberty ; for remember, our 
short married life had been one of misery, The story of the 
double murder fortunately did not follow us—in fact, we 
have never seen it alluded to in any paper ; it may have 
percolated through the Egyptian press to Europe—who 
knows? On arrival at Colombo, new surprises, new diffi- 
culties awaited us, With old Mr, Abercrombie’s assistance— 
a little, weak-looking man, whom his handsome wife scarcely 
deigned to kiss, after a separation, too, of four years—we 
were soon busy with our late husbands’ solicitors. We learnt 
that the brothers had been partners and sole owners of a 
large and flourishing tea estate, which a third brother 
had been managing during their long absence. We were 
astonished at this, for we had never been told of this man’s 
existence. However, he soon heard of our arrival, and 
came down to Colombo. Of course, he was confounded by 
the news which we—unwisely, as it is turned out— 
imparted to him to the minttest particular. He made 
himself comfortable in our house, and urged the lawyers to 
hasten with the legal formalities : these took months and 
months. At last the day for reading the wills came round. 
These had evidently'been drawn up under a momentary good 
impulse ; they bequeathed everything to us their widows, 
each of us being executrix. The wills were dated a few 
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‘days prior to our marriages. The result of the reading 
nearly drove Reginald Templeton mad ; he raved, he swore, 
he stated that his brothers intended taking him into partner- 
ship on their return to the island, that they would never 
have excluded him from their wills, which were forgeries, 
and heaven knows what not else. However, he eventually 
cooled down, and then set himself the task of making 
violent love to me! I discouraged him as much as I 
could, told him that marriage was an impossibility, and 
so forth. He then had the audacity to make certain 
dishonorable proposals to me, and for which I did make 
him smart. It was band night. Dot and I had ridden 
down, and were slowly walking our horses raund the 
stand. Reginald Templeton met us ; he was on foot, and 
watching his opportunity he slipped a sealed note into my 
hand. ‘Read it,’ he whispered, ‘and let me have your 
answer when you come round again.’ I read it, and made 
up my mind, Thad been sufficiently annoyed by his unwel- 
come attentions, and this proposal of his put the finishing 
touch. I was resolved to stand his persecution no longer, 
Securing the paper in the bosom of my habit, I continued 
round till I met him. ‘ Your answer?’ he asked. ‘This 
is it—take it!’ Isaid, and sidling my horse close to him 
I gave him as sound a thrashing with my half-hunter whip 
as ever man received from woman. He dodged, I followed 
him up; he seized my bridle, I made my horse rear, nearly 
trampling him. I gave it to him on his face, his head, his 
shoulders, till I had to stop from shear weariness, when he 
slaunk away. ,Of course this created a fearful scandal, but 
I didn’t care. On returning home that evening there was 
a cart at the gate with all his things in it: he was standing 
there too. I had an idea he was meditating some violence 
to me, but no—he was, and is, too great a coward. With 
my eye on him, I passed through the gates in Dot’s wake, 
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when he shouted these words after me: ‘Here! I ghan’t 
forget this nightin ahurry. Look outfor yourself, you ——! 
I'll keep my eye on you, and if I don’t make you smell 
hell may God everlastingly curse me.’ Things took an 
unpleasant turn for us. People disapproved of the scene at 
the band-stand, and said that I must have given Reginald 
Templeton some encouragement to induce him to make me 
overtures, and that my horsewhipping him was a consum- 
mate piece of acting. Mr, Vanderstratien, our solicitor, 
moreover informed us that our intimacy with Mrs. Aber- 
crombie was'looked on with disfavour. Indeed, it was not 
long before we noticed folks plainly fighting shy of us ; 
yet, mind you, we were guilty of nothing morally wrong. 
Another thing the solicitor told us was that those who knew 
the characters of our husbands said that they had married 
just the sort of women suited to them, that we were no 
better than we should be, and such like charitable remarks. 
All this made us very unhappy. We hated this sort of 
life, living under a ban, as it were. We longed to be 
settled—to meet with good men who would make us good 
husbands—men whom we could look up to and respect 
as well as love. We stood no chance of this on the island ; 
we were avoided more or less by all except a few. We can 
trace the revengeful finger of Reginald Templeton in this. 
Thus we passed some eighteen months. 

“The East Indian Squadron came to Colombo, and it was 
decided to give a fancy masked ball—similar to the one 
lately held here—in honour of the event. It was got ap by 
subscription ; the lists came to us and we took.tickets. We 
went as you saw us the other evening. There were one 
or two women in extreme costumes, and I dare say all 
would have gone well with us but for the officiousness of a 
man in evening dress, closely masked, and accompanied. by 
two dominoes, whose features were completely concealed. 
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As soon as they entered the room, the three set to work 
and drew attention to us, We at once heard condemnatory 
whispers on all sides, and we secured only a few partners. 
Later in the evening, the chief civil fanctionary—I forget 
his title, but he is next to the Governor—arrived with his 
suite, whereupon our friend goes up to him, and, whisper- 
ing, points to us. We were promenading, and approaching 
that end of the room. He spoke louder now, for our 
special behoof, for we heard him say, ‘As a respectable 
gentleman, sir, and escorting ladies, Idemand that you be 
pleased to order those women to withdraw, failing which 
we, and [ deem the major part of the guests here, will 
go home.’ A minute afterwards, one of the stewards 
came to us and said it was Sir George Simpson’s wish that 
we retire.” 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE MRS. TEMPLETONS’ STORY CONCLUDED— 
UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER, 


“ Wuat could wedo? We left as gracefally as our boil- 
ing indignation would allow. We recognized the voice of 
our denouncer as that of Reginald Templeton, the hound I 
had so soundly thrashed at the band-stand. I must men- 
tion that during the early days of our acquaintance, before 
he had shown his colours, and in the course of telling him 
about ourselves, we had given him a description of the ball 
at Nice and how we had appeared there, remarking that we 
had the costumes with us. Nothing would satisfy him till 
we had donned them for his special edification, and he 
wanted to clasp me in his arms, and regularly chased me 
round the room, but I eluded him; and this, I think, was 
one of the things that stirred up his evil spirit. ‘1 hope 
youll appear in that tog should we have anything of: the 
kind here,’ he remarked. I said we should, for it was the 
only fancy costume we possessed, and it went down very 
well at Nice. He, bearing this in mind, and having ascer- 
tained we had taken tickets for this particular ball, deemed 
it a nice opportunity for working his spife on us, and how 
well he succeeded I have told you. After thig, as you can 
imagine, our life in Ceylon became more unbearable than 
ever. We instructed Mr. Vanderstratten to put our estate 
into the market ; it was soon bought up by a Tea Company, 
into whose service Reginald passed with the property. We 
had nothing now to bind us to the island. We did not care 
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about returning to England; so we consulted Mrs. Aber- 
crombie, who had remained staunch to us. She knew India 
well, and, among other places, recommended Soorul, So 
we came, and here we are. Now you know all.” 

“ What was your object in coming here?” asked Mayne, 
still in a state of semi-stupefaction. 

“What was yours, John?” 

“¢ Shikar.” 

*‘ Shikar and divertisement,” added Trelawney. 

“We came on a shikar expedition also, Fred,” said Dot 
demurely. 

“ But, John, how much shikaring have you done?” asked 
Mary smiling. 

“ Not looked at a gun, so help me. But your sister says 
you came shikaring too.” 

“ Yes, dear, we did, and though we have no breech- 
loaders, no pin-fires, no express rifles, [ think,” she mur- 
mured, looking coyly at him, “we have bagged the game 
we came in quest of. Don’t you know we wanted husbands— 
good, noble hearts like yours, who will make our lives 
happy? You have heard our story, John; we have told 
you everything. Do you still love us?” 

“Tdo,” exclaimed Trelawney, throwing his arms round 
Dot. “ My own brave girl! you don’t suffer one jot or one 
tittle from what I’ve just heard, I shall be proud to make 
you my wife. ‘Will you have me?” 

“ Have yon, Fred! Of course I'll have you,” she replied, 
placing herself on his knees, and smothering him with 


“My noble Mary !’? murmured Mayne, drawing her 
superb form yet closer to him, “So far from your descend- 
ing in my estimation, from what I now know of your 
antecedents, you shine brilliantly out of a mass of adverse 
circumstances and conditions which would have sent a less 
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plucky spirit than yours raving mad, Be my wife, darling, 
and rest assured of my love to my dying day.” 

“You make me very happy,” she whispered, leaning on 
him, her hand on his shoulder, and her face upturned towards 
his, “T’ll be your fond and faithfal wife, dear John, and 
you'll never regret having given me your heart.” 


“ You’ve forgotten one thing, ‘Mama’—Reginald, he may 
follow us up here,” remarked Dot. 

“ True,”’? murmured her sister ; “but yet, I hardly think 
he will.” 

“On the contrary, I believe him to be just the kind of 
eur to come after us. You know what a gossip Mrs. Aber- 
crombie is, and she is safe to have told him of our where- 
abouts.” 

“What's your fear?’’ asked Mayne; “why should he ' 
follow you?” 

“To vent more of his spleen on us,” replied Dot. ‘“ We 
wrote to Mrs. Abercrombie before ‘ our row,’ telling her of 
our happiness. She'll repeat it all to that wretch the first 
time she sees him, and he'll be after us like a shot. See if 
he won't.” 

“ What on earth for?” queried Trelawney. 

** To spoil sport,” Mary replied. 

“Let him come, dearest,” said Mayne tenderly. “We 
know all; he can’t tell more.” 

“ He can’t, John, but he is an unscrupulous liar. He is 
not supposed to know we have told you the stories of our 
lives. Should he ever meet us, he will come open-mouthed 
to you, and by giving you an exaggerated and untrathfal 
version of our antecedents, try and poison your minds 
against us. He'll think it all news to you.”’, 

“ Let him come, Mary ; he can do no harm, I repeat.” 
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“Tf he does turn up, what would you like us to 
do to him?” asked Trelawney; “pitch him out of 
window ?” 

“Qh, kick him! Kick him as you’d kick the—the—the 
very devil!” exclaimed Dot vehemently ; “he 7s such a 
brute !”’ 

“ All right, Dot,” langhed Mayne; “I or Tre will kick 
him with a vengeance, and if he shows fight, one or other 
of us will fight him. But come, let us talk about something 
pleasanter.” 

“ Ay!” interrupted Trelawney; “I’ve been long wanting 
to ask you, do you remember the day we first dined with 
you, Mary?” 

“T de.” 

“ Well, then, that headache and the rows you two had 
about the kissing and the splitting, was it all a plant ?” 

“ T suppose you must call it a plant,’ replied Mary, blush- 
ing, ‘“ You know all is fair in love and war; we were two 
against one then. I had not seen much of John, and we 
both liked you, so we resolved to try for you individually. It 
was such a joke too! You know the result ; that evening 
John came on the scene, took me prisoner at first sight, and, 
as naturally as possible, I and Dot picked sides : 1 chose 
him, and she you.” 

“ Hah, hah! good !’”’ langhed Mayne. “ But tell me, your 
giving us your room to dress in, was that a plant too?” 

“‘ Heavens, no!” replied Mary earnestly ; “that was an 
after-thought, believe me.” 

“We saw some pretty little things there,” whispered 
Mayne in her ear. 

“ Did you?” 

“ Yes, I won’t particularize beyond saying they adorned 
the knobs of the looking-glass.” 

““T understand,” she whispered, blushing furiously ; “ had 
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I known they were there, I’d have gone in first and hidden 
them. Dot told me while we were dressing.” 

“My queen, you deserve everything that is pretty and 
attractive, hidden or unhidden.” 

“T can’t get over you sisters behaving so pluckily in the 
lake and at the fire,”? remarked Trelawney: “the latter 
especially. I’ve seen a woman do a rescue in the water, 
but for you two to mount a ladder up against a blazing 
house, and then convert yourselves into a couple of hospital 
nurses, gratis and franco, as if for the fun of the thing, 
beats creation—it does, upon my Sam.” 

‘Do you wish for the real truth on those matters, Fred ?” 
asked Mary Templeton, rising and laying her hand on Tre- 
lawney’s arm. ‘ We looked on those two coincidences as 
veritable godsends. We went into the lake to save life, 
and to win your regard; having won, but lost it again by a 
thoughtless indiscretion, we climbed up that ladder, and 
risked ourselves amid the flames, again to save life, but alsa 
to win back your love. It was not merely a bubble reputa- 
tion for daring we sought ; we were fighting for a life-long 
happiness! Do you blame us ?” 

“ Blame you! God forbid! Youare the noblest, pluckiest 
pair of women I’ve ever met, and if Mayne were to call me 
out the next moment, I must kiss you!” and he pressed his 
lips to her glowing cheek. “ Dot, go and kiss my chum, or 
there’ll be a row.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX, 


DANGER P—THRASHED AND KICKED—-MARRIED— 
AU REVOIR. 


AND now came truly halcyon days for our friends ; days 
passed in love-making and planning the fature. They kept 
very much to themselves, for being birds of passage and 
intending to leave for Northern India immediately after 
their marriage, they were careless of all things local. 

They were all assembled one afternoon in the sisters 
pretty drawing-room working out the details of a proposed 
excursion to a neighbouring “droog,” or hill, when the 
tailor—the janitor in all “ benighted” households—entered 
with two cards and presented them to Mrs. Templeton. 

“Good heavens! Reginald! What are we to do?” 

“ Be calm, dear,” said Dot, “ Let’s receive him ; he will 
soon know how the wind blows, and will out with it all. 
I’m so glad you are both here,”-she added to the two chums. 

Templeton entered and bowed ; Mary and Dot stiffly 
returned the salutation. 

“Won't you sit down?” Mary asked, noticing he stood. 

“Thank yon, but I see you’re engaged. I will call another 
time if you will name an hour you are at leisure.” 

“ There is nothing you can say to us that these gentlemen 
may not hear,” replied Dot. 

“Indeed !” replied Templeton, with a sardonic grin. 
“ May J ask who they are—close friends ?” 

“They ase more, sir! They are our affianced husbands, 
and will not be affected by whatever you may say.” 


> 
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“T’m not so sure of that,’ he said, seating himself. 
“ You've not introduced me.” 

“T will do that,” interposed Mayne. “Iam Major Mayne, 
and this is Major Trelawney, both of the Bengal Cavalry, 
and at your service.” 

“Oh, I see—two Widows versus two Majors, eh? Well, 
I am Reginald Templeton, tea-planter, surviving brother of 
the two gentlemen, lately the husbands of these ladies. So 
you are engaged to them, are you? Well, all I can say is, 
Majors Mayne and Trelawney, of the Bengal Cavalry, that 
you better get yourselves disengaged as soon as I let you 
into something about my fair sisters-in-law. You've got 
yourselves into a fix, gentlemen, and you'll thank your stars 
I turned up to pull you out of it.” 

“ Proceed, sir,” said Mayne haughtily. 

“Well, you are, doubtless, unaware how my very respect- 
able brothers met their deaths. Oh no!—don't start, pray. 
I’m not about to teli you that these ladies played Mrs. 
Maybrick’s dodge on them. Qh no!—they’re not quite so 
bad as that. Fact is, all four—the two husbands and 
the two wives—got mixed up, and very soon after their 
wedding days, they found out they had married the wrong 
parties. They solved the difficulty by all making love to 
the wrong person—number one’s husband to number two’s 
wife, number two’s wife to number one’s husband, and 
it ended in a drunken brawl at a second-rate hotel in 
Cairo. Number one caught number two with his wife at 
midnight, and they shot each other dead. What do you 
think of that ?” 

“You lie, you fiend!” shrieked Mary Templeton ; “we 
were both in our bedroom at the time.” 

“Peace, dear,” whispered Mayne. “ Proceed, sir,” he 
added sternly to Templeton. 

“Proceed !”? echoed that gentleman in acne “ Sarely 
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that’s enough to choke you both off and let these admirable 
specimens of morality gang their ain gait !” 

The veins on Mayne’s temples were standing out like 
whipcord, his mouth worked convulsively, and he lost 
power of speech. Trelawney, equally incensed, but the 
cooler of the two, now took up the conversation. 

‘“That’s stale news, sir; we know all about it; with this 
exception, however, that we know neither of these ladies 
was in the verandah when that tragedy took place.” 

“Oh, so it did come out in the papers,” said Templeton, 
somewhat disconcerted ;” and they’ve been throwing dust 
in your eyes, leading you to believe it was not one of them 
who figured as heroine in that nice little fracas. Hah! hah! 
good! Why, my dear sir, I have it from the lips of the 
lady who was with them at the time. It was Mary Temple- 
ton whom her husband caught reclining in the arms of her 
brother-in-law that night.” 

“ Again I say you lie!” cried Mary, “and I cannot 
believe Mrs, Abercrombie capable of uttering such a false- 
hood. You wretch! you lie. I cast it in your teeth!” 

“T agree with the lady, sir,” said Trelawney sternly, 
“either you lie, your informant lies, or, more probably 
you both lie.” 

“Were I not here for a particular purpose, sir, ’'d make 
you eat your words,” exclaimed Templeton, with a poor 
attempt at braggadocio. 

“Let him work out his particular purpose, Fred,” said 
Dot; “ he can’t hurt us.” 

“Can't I?” he asked, laughing maliciously. “ Know 
further, then, that these ladies had the audacity to find 
means to procure tickets for a fancy masked ball at Colombo, 
and appeared there in a condition so approaching nudity that 
all respectable people would have left, had not the offenders 
been turned out by the stewards. They impersonated the 
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worst style of music hall female performer; they were 
literally in tights from head to foot, and might just as well 
have been in a state of Nature. The whole of Colombo society 
was scandalized : they were cut by all right-thinking people ; 
and, from very shame and mortification, they sneaked away 
from the island as soon as they could. Knowing their 
characters, I felt sure they would practise their devils’ 
pranks wherever they went. I heard casually of their 
whereabouts: I find them here with fresh victims in their 
nets in the persons of your two selves. I have told you 
somewhat of their antecedents, and if you are men of honour 
you will have no more to do with them. I tell you, they 
are nothing more or less than a couple of—a—a—courtesans : 
that’s the most polite term I can lay my tongue to.” 

“‘ Have you done, sir?” asked Trelawney, quivering with 
passion. 

“T have, sir, unless you want any further particulars to 
their discredit.” 

“ Take that, you hound ! and consider yourself insulted !” 
hissed Trelawney, striding up to him and giving him a kack- 
hander on the mouth. 

“Take care!” shouted Templeton, rising to his feet, his 
right hand going to the breast of his coat. “ You had better 
not try any violence with me.” 

Quick as thought, Trelawney seized his arm just as Temple- 
ton drew forth a small revolver ; he pulled the trigger, but 
his aim being disturbed, the bullet lodged in the wall: closing 
with him, the soldier soon wrenched away the pistol. ‘‘ Here, 
Mayne, take it; Jand get me a whip of some sort; [ll thrash 
thim, and ‘youean kick him out of the house ” 

“ Here, herd !” ‘exclaimed Dot, rushing to a stand and 
bringing a heavy dog-whip. “Qh, lay it on, Fred, till he 
can’t stand:’*'" - 

“ Trelawney needed no bidding; holding the blackguard 
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ay the scruff of the neck at arm’s length, he laid ofie, \ 

as he could, “There!” he said, when he thought he © 
punished him enough, “ thank your stars I don’t break every 
bone in your dog’s body !”’ 

“And thank your stars I don’t shoot you with your own 
pistol, you damnable liar and pitiful cad!” shouted Mayne, 
kicking him to the door, across the verandah and down the 
steps. “ Be off! you utter brute! and never you cross my 
path again !” 

He never did. 

“Good bye!” screamed Mary, throwing his hat after 
him. 

“Pleasant dreams!” echoed Dot, shying his stick in the 
same direction. 


That day month there was a quiet double wedding at the 
principal church in Soorul. Being all four of them strangers 
and pilgrims in the land of the “ benighted,” there was no 
demonstration, barring a big breakfast in the Lyall Rooms. 
There was a good deal of toasting and speechifying : but 
over all there was a mysterious something that the good 
people of the place could never fathom ; they had none of 
them been admitted behind the scenes, and when the happy 
pairs left, there was just as little known of them in Soorul 
as there was when they came there some six months before. 
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